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A picture to prove that beans will thrive in the San 
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Growing Beans Profitable In the 
San Joaquin Valley 


OO poor to grow white thrive on such heavy soils as will 
beans” is a common ex- wheat nor on such light soils as will 
pression with some farm- corn. 
ers in describing soils in Beans are a leguminous crop and act 
a low state of fertility. as a soil-protectur, a soil-renewer and 
This would seem to in- a soil-builder. By means of the bac- 
dicate that beans would thrive on poor teria which grow on the roots, free 
land better than most crops. And ap- nitrogen taken from the air in the soil 
parently many farmers in the San is made available for the use of the 
Joaquin Valley during the past season plant, and not only may large yields 
launched upon the bean growing in- of forage rich in nitrogen and protein 
dustry with this idea in their heads. be taken from land planted with beans, 
Beans were planted on lands which for but by, the large root growth and the 
years past have been heavily drained accumulation of humus the nitrogen of 
by grain crops, and upon which little the soil is actually increased. This is 
attention was given cultivation and ir- true of any legume and particularly of 
rigation in making preparation for the the deep feeders which obtain a part 
new crop. The resultant small vields of the mineral elements required by 
and in many cases practically absolute these plants from a depth below the 
failure have driven home the truth that surface feeding ground of the ordinary 
in order to successfully grow beans in crops, and thus, by the large root- 
the San Joaquin Valley it requires growth in the surface soil there may 
good soil and proper culture for the be accumulated a supply of the mineral 
crop. elements of plant food which gradually 
seans will grow on a variety of soils becomes available, as the roots decay, 
and perhaps give fair yields on soils to crops which follow the legume 
not strong enough for satisfactory re- crops. An illustration of this fact was 
sults with corn and potatoes; never- demonstrated during the summer in 
theless profitable bean growing re- this valley on a tract which was planted 
quires soils well adapted to the crop for the first time to beans. The soil 
and in a good and even high state of was generally poor and had not been 
fertility. Clay loams, if well drained, previously cultivated except a small 
and sandy or gravelly loams, if well piece in one corner which had at one 
supplied with humus and properly fer- time grown alfalfa. The bean crop was 
tilized, will grow profitable crops of a total failure throughout the tract, ex- 
beans. Heavy clay and sandy soils are cept on the previously grown alfalfa 
less suitable. Like most leguminous piece. Here a fair yield was procured. 
crops, beans reach their highest de- In another field, the crop failed save a 
velopment on limestone soils. Land fraction of an acre in the center of the 
that will produce both good corn and field. Investigation revealed that a 
good wheat will grow beans success- hay stack had stood for several years 
fully, although the beans will not on this spot. 
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Making beans pay in the San Joaquin Valley. 1, The harvest of the crop. 2, Mr. Kniffin kneel- 
ing beside a plant of the Henderson Bush Lima variety, which he thinks can be profitably grown in 
this valley. 3, A close view of Black Eye pods. Pods containing fifteen and sixteen beans are any- 
thing but uncommon. 5, View show ing. the height of plants, rank growth and a number of fifteen 

u 


and sixteen seed pods taken from one sh. 6, Some first year products of the Kniffin Ranch. The 
lad is seated on a pile of bean chaff which is awaiting the fanning mill. Mrs. Kmffin is holding 
samples of her tomato, onion and corn crops which appear very attractive to the baby calf. 
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With deep preparation of the soil 
and thorough and clean culture, beans 
will increase the productiveness of the 
soils. This effect is particularly 
noticed with grain or hay crops on land 
that has previously been devoted to 
beans, and also with the increased pro- 
duction of the beans themselves with 
each succeeding season, providing the 
proper tillage has been given them. 

Under these conditions the physical 
character of the soil continues to im- 
prove, and, generally speaking, there 
has been little call in California as yet 
for rotation crops on the lands devoted 
to beans. Experts declare, however, 
that the time will doubtless come when 
crop rotation, or the use of mineral 
fertilizers, 1s demanded to account for 
the gradual drain upon the potash and 
phosphoric acid. To some extent, 
beans are rotated with the sugar beet 
on the medium heavy soils, but usually 
to the expense of the bean crop, but 
with benefit to the sugar beet crop. 
The only condition under which the 
bean crop seems to have benefited, is 
upon fields which were formerly too 
strongly impregnated with soluble 
salts to allow of successful bean cul- 
ture. Sugar beets upon such lands 
gradually reduce the alkali content. 

The bean industry in the coast coun- 
ties has long been a profitable business 
and until two or three years ago it was 
generally supposed that, because of the 
climatic conditions, this section had a 
monopoly upon the industry. It has 
since been demonstrated, however, that 
beans in the San Joaquin Valley can 
be grown profitably and some of the 
results this year would indicate that if 
proper culture methods are pursued 
the valley climate, with proper tillage 
and irrigation of the soil, is more favor- 
able to the industry than that of the 
coast. 

Upon the ranch of Mr. Grant Kniffin, 
at Elmo, a little station where the 
Santa Fe railway system crosses Poso 
Creek in Kern County, a demonstra- 
tion has just been concluded that em- 
phatically shows the possibilities of 
bean raising in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. On virgin soil from a planting of 
twenty-five acres, Mr. Kuniffin is har- 


vesting an average of twenty sacks to 
the acre. He has shown that in the 
climate of this valley the crop matures 
fully fifteen days earlier than on the 
coast, and that by reason of this ad- 
vantage two crops can be grown dur- 
ing one season. The first crop planted 
the early part of April can be matured 
and carted from the land by the middle 
of July so as to get the second crop 
in at least a week before the end of 
the month. This second crop will be 
harvested and matured before the mid- 
dle of October. This was Mr. Kniffin’s 
experience this season. A second crop 
of beans planted July 20th were har- 
vested October 4th and fifteen days 
later thrashing began. Thrashing was 
under way ninety davs after planting 
on the Kniffin ranch, while it was Mr. 
Kniffin's experience on the coast that 
ninety days at least were required be- 
fore harvesting was begun. 

Mr. Kniffin has grown the black eye 
variety exclusively, believing that the 
chances for a successful crop are 
greater than with any other variety. 
Figuring his returns, twenty sacks of 
eighty pounds each make 1600 pounds 
to the acre. The price commanded 1s 
from 31⁄4 to 5% cents per pound, but 
figuring 4 cents to be conservative, his 
gross returns per acre will be $64. 
Allowing $20 per acre for expenses, in- 
cluding electric power and labor, and 
Mr. Kniffin declares this figure is too 
high, the net returns will be almost 
$45 per acre. 

Very early planting of beans is not 
to be recommended. If placed in soil 
too cold or too wet for quick germina- 
tion the seeds rot quickly, and even if 
a fair stand is secured the young plants 
do not get an even start. The strong- 
est and. best seeds start first under 
these unfavorable conditions and a lit- 
tle later some of the weaker seeds 
grow, resulting in a stand of plants of 
unequal size and vigor. This uneven 
start results in uneven ripening at har- 
vest time—one of the troubles of the 
bean grower. This trouble is not so 
likely to be met if the planting is de- 
ferred till the soil becomes warm and 
in a condition to favor rapid germina- 
tion and vigorous growth. 
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The twenty-five acre bean patch is in the foreground 


of the Kniffin Ranch showing improvements, all of which is the result of one year’s work. 


View 


The advantage offered by the San 
Joaquin Valley that particularly ap- 
peals to the bean grower is the pos- 
sibility of greater yields upon much 
cheaper lands. Good bean land on the 
coast commands a price as high as 
$800 and farmers have been known to 
pay this figure and get rich in ten or 
twelve years. There the average crop 
of limas, which is the principal variety 
grown, runs from 25 to 45 sacks, and 
for black eyes 15 to 25 sacks. 

For those unfamiliar with the rais- 
ing of a bean crop, perhaps a recital 
of the manner in which Mr. Kniffin 
grew his successful crop will be the 
clearer method for the purpose of illus- 
tration. After selecting the plot of 
land for the planting, the more level 
the better from the standpoints of cul- 
tivation, irrigation and drainage, deep 
plowing is the first procedure. The 
land is then immediately worked over 
with a spring-tooth harrow and double- 
disc plow until well and uniformly 
broken up. This should be done for 
the first time in November or Decem- 
ber. The earlier the better, for it puts 
the soil in shape for the first rains and 
thus deriving the benefit from all the 
moisture possible. It is well to plow 
again if there has been much rain and 
the first plowing was early enough to 
cause the soil to pack. At any rate 
one good deep plowing and thorough 
harrowing should be given before the 
first of January. By means of a 
cyclone cultivator or weed cutter, the 
plot is kept clean of weeds. Begin- 
ning as early as possible in January 
the plot is worked over with cultiva- 
tor, disc and harrow every three weeks 
until planting time. This operation, to- 
gether with the spring rains, should 
place the soil in almost perfect condi- 
tion to receive the seed. It should be 
sufficiently moist—irrigate if neces- 
sary—to need no preliminary irriga- 
tion, and above all should be in an ex- 
cellent state of areation. 


Planting is then done on the level 
by means of a drill, either of the two 
or four-row type. The seed should be 
placed about six inches apart and the 
rows about thirty inches apart. On 
the coast territory the rows are from 
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26 to 28 inches, and Mr. Kniffin plants 
30 inches, allowing an extra two inches 
for more rank growth, but he found 
that this allowance fell short, and next 
season he avill plant 36 inches. 

\When the plant is from two to three 
weeks old, according to its size and the 
condition of the soil, the tract is given 
its first cultivation by means of the 
bean or chisel cultivator, and when the 
bloom is just beginning to appear it 
is again cultivated and furrowed, by 
means of markers which are attached 
to the teeth of the cultivator, for ir- 
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drawn by two horses which requires 
the services of only one man to op- 
erate. It cuts two rows of beans form- 
ing them into one windrow, after which 
another worker with a pitchfork fol- 
lows behind and transforms the wind 
row into separate piles or shocks which 
may be conveniently thrown onto a 
wagon after the drying process is com- 
pleted. In this manner there will be 
no waste of beans in handling the dry 
plants. 

Where beans are grown extensively, 
and in the absence of a private thrash- 


Showing the processes of bean parverting. 
and forming the plants into windrows., e 
shocks. 


rigation. Between fifty and sixty days 
thereafter the crop is ready to cut. 
Cutting may be begun earlier in the 
valley than on the coast because the 
pods will ripen in the field greener 
than on the coast on account of the 
absence of fog in the valley. Cutting 
should be done when the pods are yel- 
low and the bean in the tough dough 
formation. Some of the pods will be 
more matured than others, but the crop 
cannot be waited upon until it is com- 
pletely matured. It lies in the field 
fifteen days before thrashing in which 
time it becomes fully matured. Cut- 
ting is done by means of a sled cutter 


The sled cutter is at the right in the act of cutting 
young man at 


the left is piling the plants into 


ing machine, itinerant thrashers travel 
through the country handling the crop, 
but in the absence of these machines 
thrashing may be quickly and economi- 
cally accomplished by the old-fashioned 
manner of tramping. A level ground 
space is selected and thoroughly hard- 
ened after which the shocks from the 
field are hauled in and unloaded in a 
large circle. An ordinary disc harrow 
is then driven around on top the cir- 
cle. In this manner the stalks are 
crushed and the pods broken up. A 
man with a pitchfork works over the 
chaff, as it is called after the disc be- 
gins its work, and throws aside as 
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much of the stalks as possible. The 
beans remain in the chaff and when the 
_ shocks are entirely worked up this cir- 
cular pile of chaff, which becomes 
many feet wide and high, is “bucked” 
into the center by means of a scraper 
to await the cleaner. If there is dan- 
ger of rain, it is covered over with 
straw or hay. The chaff is then run 
through a bean separator or fanning 
mill, which cleans and sacks the beans 
into sacks containing eighty pounds 
each. Although the harvesters do the 
work more quickly and conveniently, 
the small grower generally prefers -to 
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Threshing beans with an ordinary disc. 


appears to be more hardy and Mer. 
Kniffin found that if a wind should oc- 
cur during the blooming period immi- 
diate irrigation will save the plants—if 
not that crop, it will bring.on a sec- 
ond crop. There is one variety of 
limas, the Henderson Bush, or small 
lima, with which Mr. Kniffin experi- 
mented and he believes that it can be 
profitably grown. There is a demand 
for it throughout the east for seed and 
as it is a late maturing variety, no seed 
is raised in that section. It commands 
a price of from 5 to 6 cents and is 
favorable for growing in this locality 


On the left the circle of chaff is easily discerned, while 


benind it are the discarded stalks 


do his own thrashing in the manner 
described above, as there is less danger 
of cracking and mashing and the waste 
is much less. The last operation is 
hauling the sacks to the warehouse or 
railway car, and preserving the chaff 
and stalks for dairy feed, as it has been 
proved that a ton of bean chaff is equal 
to a ton of alfalfa for cattle feed. 

Mr. Kniffin chose the black eye 
variety in preference to any other be- 
cause he has had experience with the 
pink and large lima and decided that 
they were not adapted to this climate. 
A hot wind during the summer, when 
the plants are in bloom, will ruin the 
crop, as many growers this season have 
experienced. The black eye, however, 
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because of the late season and the char- 
acteristic which permits the pods to 
remain on the plant intact until all 
have fully matured. Next season Mr. 
Kniffin will plant a part of his acreage 
to this variety. 

The implements used are all of Cali- 
fornia design and make. It may be 
said that there are five pieces, not 
found upon the average farm, required 
for bean growing. There is the seeder, 
which is the ordinary two or four-row 
corn drill so adjusted that the seed will 
be dropped the required distance apart. 
The cultivator is horse drawn with 
diagonal, or V-shaped, knives which 
are raised and lowered by lever con- 
trol. There are attachments called 
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markers which may be fitted to these 
knives to make the furrows for irriga- 
tion. The cyclone cultivator, or weed 
cutter, consists essentially of a plank 
frame set flat, to which are bolted, ex- 
tending back and downward and bent 
toward the middle of the implement, 
steel knives. These cut off the weeds 
just below the surface of the ground 
and at the same time mash the clods 
and pulverizes the surface soil. 

The cutter is a sled with two run- 
ners twelve to fifteen inches high. On 
the inner side of each a knife is set 
diagonally backward and toward the 
middle of the sled. A few inches above 
each knife is a bar of wood or iron set 
in a similar position. The sled runners 
are such a distance apart that two rows 
of beans will pass between them. 
Hence each knife is drawn along the 
line of the row cutting the plants just 
below the surface of the ground. The 
diagonal position of the knife causes it 
to cut the plants clean without pulling 
up by the roots, and together with the 
diagonal bar above, pushes both rows 
to the middle, leaving them together 
in a windrow. The fanning mill is 
used in cleaning. In addition there are 
plows, discs, scrapers and the other 
ordinary farm implements. 

Mr. Kniffin is expecting beans to 
buy the excellent ranch property he is 
now developing—and he has made an 
excellent start during the past year in 
both paying off the debt and in de- 
veloping his holding. A vear ago—to 
be exact, October 20, 1914—the 160 
acres this enterprising rancher took 
possession of was virgin soil and abso- 
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lutely destitute of any improvement 
whatsoever. The first undertaking was 
to house his family and install the car- 
load of household furniture and farm 
implements shipped over from his 


property just disposed of on the coast. 
A tent house was erected, which served 
the family until a substantial and at- 
tractive farm bungalow was erected, 
which work was done entirely by Mr. 
Kniffin and his son. A well was sunk 
and an electric motor and pump in- 
stalled. Plans were laid for the im- 
provement of 80 acres the first year, 
and of this amount 25 acres was put 
in beans. The rest was in corn and 
barley. Today the ranch is self- 
sustaining and is as well equipped as 
any in the locality. A dairy herd of 
twelve cows pays the running expenses 
of the ranch. Hogs eat up the rough- 
age and waste, and a vegetable garden 
and band of chickens and turkeys pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Kniffin, furnish the 
products for the table as well as bring- 
ing in a small income. Early matur- 
ing fruit trees have been planted and 
within a short time a good orchard will 
be bearing. The remaining 80 acres 
will be placed under cultivation next 
year. There will be 60 acres of beans, 
40 of which will be planted twice, giv- 
ing the yield of 100 acres. Alfalfa and 
more barley will occupy the remainder 
of the acreage. Needless to say Mr. 
Kniffin is well pleased with farming 
in the San Joaquin Valley and he is 
firmly convinced that he has solved the 
question of profitable bean raising in 
this territory. 
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(From the Planada Enterprise) 


When you hear any man say that 
the land around Planada, or the land 
around Le Grand, or the land around 
Merced, or the land around any town 
in this valley is not worth $100 to $150 


an acre as raw or unimproved land, 
you can safely bet that man is not 
familiar with land values and what this 
land can be made to produce when 
properly improved. He does not stop 
to consider what other men are doing 
with this very same land in more than 
a hundred localities in California, and 
that thousands of instances can be 
cited where energetic men with the 
“know how” have taken $50 land, $100 
and $150 land and in a few years make 
it produce $200 to $500 an acre each 
year in fruit, and that, too, with not 
much additional expense over the cost 
of the land. If a ten-acre or twenty- 
acre tract can be made to produce $250 
to $500 an acre, what is that land then 
worth? Would not its value be easily 
$1000 an acre? There have been many 
such tracts in this state sold for more 
than that. Let a man buy a twenty- 
acre tract for $2000, spend as much 
more for improvements, and in five or 
six years sell it for $20,000, has he not 
made good money and in the interim 
made more than a living from the land? 
‘Then why is not such land worth $100 
to $150 an acre? These are facts that 
have been proven in every fruit district 
on the coast, from San Diego to Hood 
River, Oregon, and are being proven 


again and again to the very best satis- 
faction of more and more men every 
year. The five years between plant- 
ing and the time when the trees are 
bearing are not wasted years by any 
means, and there will be no year of 
the time that the right kind of a man 
cannot make the land pay him better 
than wages in the production of ber- 
ries, potatoes and other quick crops, 
while the trees are growing. There 
are hundreds of far-seeing shrewd 
monied men today who are buying up 
land in this state at good prices, hir- 
ing all the work done in planting and 
improving such land, because they 
know it is a good investment—one of 
the very best they can make. Put un- 
der proper cultivation and given the 
right kind of attention where markets 
are handy, five to ten acres any- 
where in the fruit belts will provide 
a man and his family plenty of work, 
and will not only make him a gool 
living, but he will put money in the 
bank and become as independent as 
the average man wants to be. But be- 
lieve me, my friend, there is no land 
anywhere that will make the lazy man 
rich or even make him a good living. 
It takes work, and lots of it. but no 
more than a man will need to put into 
any other kind of business to make it 
succeed. There’s a time coming, and 
it will not be many years, either, when 
it will be a hard matter to buy land in 
this part of California for $100 an acre, 
or double that sum. 
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Government Rice Expert Inspects Valley 
Plantings--New Bulletin Published 


Harvesting scene in the Miller and Lux rice fields near Los Banos. 
ernment expert, the gentleman in the dark suit, is watching the operations 


Charles E. Chambliss, agronomist in 
charge of rice investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is in California this month wit- 
nessing the harvest of the 1915 rice 
crop and the outcome of the season's 
experimental work at the Briggs Rice 
Field Station. Mr. Chambliss spent a 
week in the San Joaquin Valley the 
first part of the, month, studying the 
work of the planters and advising with 
them regarding features of the plant- 
ing, growing and harvesting of the 
crop. That rice can be made a very 
profitable crop in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley in localities where the soil condi- 
tions are favorable, where there is an 
abundant and always available water 
supply, and with the application of in- 
telligent methods, is the freely ex- 
pressed opinion of the government ex- 
pert. In fact he has been visiting Cali- 
fornia annually since 1908 in the inter- 
ests of a rice industry for this state, 
and the plantings in the Sacramento 
Valley, which during the last three 
years have spread to the San Joaquin 
Valley, are the direct result of the 
activity of his department. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 688, “The Cul- 
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Mr. Charles E. Chambliss, gov- 


ture of Rice in California,” which is 
the work of Mr. Chambliss, has just 
come off the presses of the government 
printing department in Washington. 
The bulletin is particularly valuable 
to persons interested in the rice in- 
dustry as it gives the results of the 
department’s experiments and observa- 
tions in this state up to the present 
season. It is presented in such form 
as to be especially helpful to those de- 
siring information for practical pur- 
poses. Copies may be procured upon 
request from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, at Washington, D. C. 


Appending the bulletin Mr. Cham- 
bliss gives the following points in sum- 
mary as indicating in his opinion some 
of the most vital points regarding rice 
growing in its present status in the 
state: 


Clay soil with an impervious subsoil, 
if it lies in level tracts and can be wel! 
drained, is well adapted to rice. 

Shallow soils are preferable to deep 
soils, because less water will be re- 
quired to submerge them. 

Rice requires an abundant and al- 
ways available supply of water. 
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April lst is recommended as the ap- 
proximate date for sowing rice in Cali- 
fornia. It is never safe to sow seed of 
the Wataribune, which is the leading 
commercial variety, after May Ist. 

On typical adobe, and probably on 
all of the clay soils on which rice may 
be grown, it may be necessary to apply 
water to germinate the seed. Great 
care should be taken in irrigating to 
obtain germination. Before the plants 
emerge, water should not be allowed 
to remain on the land longer than 24 
to 48 hours after each irrigation. After 
planting, the soil should never be al- 
lowed to dry out. The water should 
be applied not less than 4 inches deep, 
and preferably 5 to 6 inches, and should 
be applied approximately 30 days after 
emergence. 

The field should be rapidly drained 
when the heads are well turned down. 

The growing of rice on soil that is 
simply kept moist and not submerged 
is not to be seriously considered. 

More data must be obtained before 
definite statements can be made re- 
garding the quantity of water that may 
be necessary to produce a crop of rice 
under California conditions. 

Field and outside levees should be 
permanent and accurately located. 
(They should be planted to lessen the 
weed area.) 
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Poor drainage, or lack of drainage, 
results in underproduction through the 
waterlogging of the land and the ac- 
cumulation in the surface soil of harm- 
ful salts, commonly called alkali. 

Rice should be cut promptly when 
ripe. If exposed too long to the sun 
the ripe grains are likely to become 
cracked, which will cause heavy break- 
age in milling. 

Easy-maturing varieties of good 
quality that will produce high yields 
are needed to protect the crop from the 
probable losses through high humidity 
and rain, which increase as the harvest 
period is delayed. 

Barnyard grass is the worst weed to 
be found in the rice fields of California. 
It has taken. possession of more than 
2000 acres of rice land in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and is now present in 
alarming quantities on a considerable 
acreage, which will soon be rendered 
unprofitable for rice growing unless 
active steps are taken for its complete 
eradication or control. Seed rice con- 
taining the seed of barnyard grass 
should not be used. When present in 
a field in small quantity, it should be 
removed by hand. A rotation of crops, 
including a cultivated one, and sum- 
mer fallowing may be employed as the 
best means of obtaining the complete 
eradication of this weed. 


Fresno District Fair Held Another 
Very Successful Exhibition 


The Fresno District Fair was suc- 
cessfully held September 29th to Octo- 
ber 2nd. The officials report that the 
total receipts were $33,444.55, and the 
total attendance 68,762. This large in- 
come from the gate receipts and other 
sources will enable them to pay all bills 
and have a nice surplus left with which 
to make improvements on the grounds 
so as to have them in even better shape 
for next season. 

With a score of 97 out of a possible 
100 points, the Sanger Chamber of 
Commerce booth was awarded first 
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prize, the blue ribbon and $300 in cash, 
for the finest display. Clovis took sec- 
ond prize, $200, with a score of 82 1-3 
points; Riverdale third, $150, with 81 
points; Reedley fourth, $100, with 80 
points; Kerman fifth, $50, with 78 
points, and Raisin City scored 73 1-3 
points. 

Giving an idea of the wide scope of 
the exhibits and the interest the fair 
has aroused, 168 different varieties of 
agricultural and horticultural products 
were displayed in the winning booth. 


_ 


The County Farm Adviser--His Work and How 
to Proceed to Secure Such an Official 


By B. H. CROCHERON, State Leader 


For something over half a century 
the agricultural colleges, the experi- 
ment stations, and the national de- 
partment of agriculture have been in- 
vestigating questions of vital impor- 
tance to the farmers of America and 
have accumulated a vast mass of in- 
formation which, if it could be en- 
grafted on the practices in the open 
country, would undoubtedly result in 
a great increase of our material pros- 
perity not only through a larger pro- 
duction per acre but by an increased 
net return to the individual farmer. 


Much of this agricultural informa- 
tion, however, has been in such form 
that it was difficult for farmers to ob- 
tain it, or, indeed, to know of it and 
its practical application to their in- 
dividual farms. The material was em- 


bodied in agricultural reports and bul. 
letins which treated the facts in « 
broad sense, but there were few 
agencies at work and few men avail- 
able to make the specific applications 
to the problems at hand. 


It has been said that the agricul- 
tural institutions of the country were 
like a great factory grinding out a 
product of infinite value which has 
been stored in warehouses far from 
the consumer that the product was de- 
signed to reach. Lacking a force of 
retail agents, this product continued 
to accumulate without greatly affect- 
ing the consumer and his wants. Like 
the factory, the agricultural institution 
must have its agents close to the point 
of consumption so that the product 
may be readily placed in the hands of 


No county is ever approached 
on the subject of a farm ad- 
viser. The county must desire 
and seek such an assistant. 
Twelve farm advisers are now 
at work in as many counties in 
California. 


(Counties having farm advisers 
shown in black.) 
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those who need it. These agricultural 
agents are now being established 
throughout the nation under the name 
of “County Farm Advisers,” “County 
Agents,” or “Farm Demonstrators.” 
They act as the necessary force to 
bring the information of the agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations and 
the national department of agriculture 
to the specific farmer who needs it. 

Some thirteen hundred counties in 
the United States now have farm ad- 
visers at work. ‘Two years ago the 
first one of these in California was 
placed in Humboldt County. There 
are now twelve farm advisers at work 
in California; others will be appointed. 

A farm adviser is a man trained in 
agriculture, usually a graduate of an 
agricultural college, who has had some 
practical experience in the broad 
phases of agriculture and who is con- 
versant with the particular problems 
that concern the locality. 

Jecause his work depends so much 
for its results on the enthusiasm that 
he can infuse into others, he must be 
a man of tact, of energy, and of real 
desire to achieve results in his chosen 
held. 

The farm adviser is an avent of the 
College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California, in which he has 
academic status, and of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He 
is placed in a county where his serv- 
ices are desired. His entire time and 
activity are spent there within the 
boundaries of that county. There he is 
the field agent of the agricultural forces 
of the nation. 

The problem of the farm adviser is 
to reach those who desire his services. 
He gives advice on soil treatment, fer- 
tilization, crop adaptation and culture, 
animal husbandry and its allied phases. 
As he is occupied in the increase of 
net returns to the farmer, he is also 
desirous of improving those civilizing 
forces of the open country that come 
under the head of better roads, schools, 
churches, farmers’ organizations, and 
marketing facilities. He studies those 
various activities of the farm that are 
known under the head of farm man- 
agement, and demonstrates his better 
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methods on the farms of those inter- 
ested persons who desire to co-operate 
with him. 

The farm adviser has an office or 
headquarters at some central point in 
the county, usually at the county seat. 
He may also, through the organiza- 


tion of the farm bureau, find it desir-’ 


able to have other local or district 
headquarters at farm bureau centers 
through the county. 

But necessary as are his offices and 
headquarters, little of his time is spent 
there. His work is on the farms and 
among the people. Day by day the 
farm adviser goes where he is called, 
advising on the various questions that 
come to him. When, as is sometimes 
the case, he meets a problem that to 
him is impossible of solution because 
of the technical phases involved, he 
submits it for consideration to the ag- 
ricultural college or to the federal de- 
partment of agriculture, the forces of 
both of which he has at his command. 

No farm adviser ever sets his foot 
on the land of a man who does not 
want him. He visits only those farms 
to which he has been requested to 
come. 

Specifically, the work of the farm 
adviser may be divided into four gen- 
eral branches, as follows: 

(1) Advisory work with inquirers: 
that is, the answering of questions and 
giving of advice to those who apply. 

(2) Organization work of the civiliz- 
ing forces of the community—assist- 
ance to boys’ agricultural clubs, far- 
mers’ organizations, schools, churches, 
and marketing and buying organiza- 
tions. | 

(3) Investigation into the larger 
problems of farm management as ap- 
plied to that specific community. 

(+) Demonstration or application of 
these principles and practices through 
the co-operation of interested farmers. 

The work of the farm adviser is 
supervised by a state leader, to whom 
he makes weekly reports. The state 
leader is appointed jointly by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The farm adviser’s salary is paid by 
the College of Agriculture of the 
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University of California and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, co-operating. His expenses are 
paid by the board of supervisors of 
the county. As he is constantly travel- 
ing from place to place within the 
county, his expenses are heavy, com- 
paratively speaking. Two thousand 
dollars a year is estimated to be neces- 
sary for the expenses of the farm ad- 
viser. These mean the maintenance of 
an office and office facilities, the use 
of an automobile for travel within the 
county, and the subsistence of the farm 
adviser while away from home. 


As the value of a farm adviser in- 
creases greatly as he becomes more 
and more familiar and expert with the 
problems of the county, it is highly 
desirable that the work be made per- 
manent and that no county should 
start such an adviser at work without 
intention to try the plan for at least 
three years. 

Two thousand dollars, then, should 
be appropriated by the county, with 
the intention of at least four thousand 


dollars to follow at the rate of two. 


thousand dollars a year. 


Specific legislation was passed by 
the California Legislature of 1915 en- 
abling boards of supervisors to make 
such appropriation, as follows: 


“An Act (Law of 1915, Chapter No. 
373, signed Mav 18, 1915) empowering 
County Boards of Supervisors to ap- 
propriate and use county funds for the 
support and maintenance of Extension 
Work in Agriculture in co-operation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Cali- 
fornia. The people of the State of 
California do enact as follows: 


“Section 1.—The Boards of Super- 
visors of the respective counties within 
the state are hereby empowered to ap- 
propriate and use county funds in not 
to exceed the amount of ten thousand 
dollars for any one year for the sup- 
port and maintenance within their re- 
spective counties of extension work in 
agriculture under approval of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and in co-operation with the 
University of California.” 
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No funds for this work are ever ac- 
cepted from other than the govern- 
mental agencies of the county, the 
state and the nation. 

In order to facilitate the work of 
the farm adviser and to conserve his 
time as much as possible, it 1s neces- 
sary that some permanent organization 
be in advisement with him regarding 
problems of the county. Such an or- 
ganization is a farm bureau as formed 
in many parts of the United States 
and in twelve counties of California. 
At least one-fifth of the farmers of the 
county, as shown by the last census, 
should join the farm bureau and each 
pay $1 a year dues. 

The county farm bureau is organ- 
ized around certain local district head- 
quarters known as “farm bureau cen- 
ters’—not more than thirteen being in 
any one county—where the farm ad- 
viser is due on regular schedule each 
month. Each farm bureau center has 
a director elected from among its mem- 
bers, to serve on the board of the farm 
bureau and to make engagements for 
the services of the farm adviser. 
Usually each farm bureau center holds 
a meeting at the time of the regular 
monthly visit of the farm adviser in 
order that all may have the benefit of 
his discussions of local problems. 
Often the farm bureau engages in 
many other plans and projects, as dis- 
cussed in Circular No. 118, “The 
County Farm Bureau.” 

In order to demonstrate certain ad- 
visable agricultural practices which he 
has been advocating, the farm adviser 
from time to time locates demonstra- 
tions of these on the farms of inter- 
ested members of the farm bureau. 
These he visits regularly in order to 
direct the work and observe results. 
Farm bureau center meetings are fre- 
quently held at such demonstration 
plots in order that all the members 
may know of the results achieved. 

County-wide campaigns for county 
betterment along definite agricultural 
lines are often projected by the farm 
adviser and organized through com- 
mittees from the board of directors and 
from the farm bureau centers. “Cow- 
testing associations,” “boys' clubs,” 
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“hog cholera control,” “squirrel ex- 
termination, “drainage control,” “elec- 
tric power extension,” “pure-seed cam- 
paigns,’ and many other projects have 
already been undertaken by farm ad- 
visers working through the farm 
bureaus. 

No county 1s ever approached on 
the subject of a farm adviser, since it 
is believed that for the efficiency of 
the work there must first be a strong 
demand for it from the people of the 
county. No farm adviser is ever 
projected on a community. The com- 
munity must desire and seek for such 
an assistant. 

Where the people of a county de- 
sire to secure a farm adviser, the first 
step to be taken 1s to organize a county 
farm bureau with at least one-fifth of 
the farmers of the county in its mem- 
bership. Methods of forming such an 
organization are discussed in Circular 
No. 118, “The County Farm Bureau.” 


After organization, the farm bureau, 
perhaps accompanied by other inter- 
ested organizations, should approach 
the board of supervisors and ask them 
to appropriate two thousand dollars a 
year for the expenses of the farm ad- 
viser and to embark on the project for 
at least three years. 

Application for farm advisers should 
be made to the State Leader, College 
of Agriculture, Berkeley, California. 
Since tunds may not be immediately 
available to install farm advisers and 
pay their salaries, applications of coun- 
ties are filed in order in which their 
boards of supervisors pass the neces- 
sarv appropriation. 


No farm adviser is installed until 
(a) a farm bureau of definite type is 
organized with at least one-fifth of the 
farmers in the county in its member- 
ship, who pay $1 a year dues, and until 
(b) the board of supervisors appro- 
priate $2000 per year for the expenses 
(automobile, office, field subsistence, 
ete.) of the farm adviser and embark 
on the project for at least three years. 
No funds for this work are ever ac- 
cepted from any other source than 
from the county, state, and national 
governments. 
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When these things are done, the 
University of California and the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
jointly appoint the farm adviser, pay 
his entire salary and supervise his 
work. The funds available are (1) the 
entire Smith-Lever appropriation for 
California, (2) state appropriation, (3) 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation. 


The California farm advisers work 
is organized through the county farm 
bureau. He travels about the county 
on schedule, calling at each farm 
bureau center in turn, where he visits 
only those farms to which he has been 
requested to come, calls being sched- 
uled for him in advance by the local 
farm bureau director. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays he holds a 
meeting with the center at which he 
is visiting, meetings at any center al- 
ways being held on the same day each 
month. On Saturdays all farm ad- 
visers are in their offices at the county 
seat. On one Saturday each month the 
board of directors of the county farm 


. bureau hold their meeting at the office 


of the farm adviser. 


All farm advisers are part of the staff 
of the College of Agriculture and have 
academic status. All are agricultural 
college trained men who have been 
some years out of college. All are 
local representatives of the College of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture. Their business as itin- 
erant teachers is to advise persons on 
the land who so request. 


Value of Horses and Autos in the State 


The annual report of the State Board 
of Agriculture for 1915 credits the state 
with 503,000 horses, at an average val- 
uation of $100 per head on the farm, or 
a total valuation of $50,300,000. 


The motor vehicle division of the 
state treasurer’s office estimates the 
number of automobiles in use in Cali- 
fornia up to October Ist last at 155,000. 
at an average value of $1,000 each, or 
a total valuation of $155,000.000. 
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Kingsburg Growers’ Association Have 
(Sood Initial Canning Season 


Cannery of the Kingsburg Growers’ Association 


For the purpose of providing a mar- 
ket for the produce of its members and 
extending the scope of their activities 
by encouraging the planting of other 
fruits and vegetables which will 
lengthen the canning season, the 
Kingsburg Growers’ Association was 
organized this year and the first of the 
present month ended its first canning 
season with results that gratified its 
directors. 


The association has a membership 
of 150, who jointly have placed 400 
acres under its jurisdiction, subscrib- 
ing $102 for every acre. In this man- 
ner more than $40,000, the amount re- 
quired to construct the plant and begin 
business, was obtained with the organ- 
„ization of the concern. Only fruit from 
the acreage subscribed will be handled 
by the cannery. A large increase in 
membership and acreage is expected 
during the coming year. 


The cannery made a record this 
season to which it points with pride. 
The association was organized in April 
and May 10th the first work of con- 
struction was begun. July 17th, the 
big plant, equipped with the most im- 
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proved machinery and designed upon 
the latest sanitary lines, was in opera- 
tion and handling fruit. Peaches was 
the only crop handled this season. 
50,000 cases were put up. The plant 
handles 100 tons of raw product daily, 
turning out 400 cases of canned fruit. 
When running at maximum capacity it 
gives employment to 200 people. In 
operation, the plant is almost entirely 
automatic. After being delivered on 
the cutting tables the fruit is carried 
from there through the peeling tank, 
the washer and grader and delivered 
onto the packing tables without hand- 
ling whatsoever. After packing it is 
trucked to the -syrup and sealing 
machine and is not again touched until 
it is trucked into the warehouse and 
stored. 

Sanitary canning tables, drinking 
fountains and dressing rooms are in- 
stalled throughout. The floor is of 
concrete, pitched toward convenient 
drains for carrying off the water from 
the scrubbing up process after the 
day’s work is done. 


The cannery is a member of the 
California Growers’ Association which 
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has a plan of marketing its products 
by means of bonded warehouses and 
agents throughout the eastern states, 
who will deal direct with the retailer 
and thus eliminate the jobber. The 
Tulare Canning Company is a mem- 
ber of the same organization. 

The Kingsburg Growers’ Associa- 
tion has for its officers and directors 
the following well-known residents of 


the Kingsburg district: Henry Brand- 
vig, president; D. E. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; G. A. Swanson, second vice-presi- 
dent; I. P. Denham, secretary-treas- 
urer; Walter Hust, A. J. Anderson, 
Anton Johnson, Adolph Scheline, C. E. 
Ericson, Otto J. Peterson, and C. J. 
Westlund. J. A. Campbell is super- 
intendent of the plant and was in 
charge of its construction. 


October and November Months of Farm Industry 


at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


October has been officially desig- 
nated by the Exposition as “Farmers’ 
month,” because of the many events 
planned for farmers that are to begin 
during this month. The live stock 
shows and the meetings of agricul- 
tural organizations were all arranged 
for October and November, in order 
to give the farmer a chance to attend 
them after his crops were gathered. 


The live stock shows are to include 
horses and mules, to be exhibited be- 
tween September 30th and October 
13th, already in progress with the Ex- 
position horse show;; the beef and dairy 
cattle exhibition from October 18th to 
November lst, and displays of swine, 
sheep, goats, poultry and pet stock. 


Pure bred animals of all the recog- 


nized breeds are to be on exhibition 
and compete for cash prizes and _ tor 
trophies, offered both by the Expo- 
sition and by forty-five different breed 
record associations in the United 
States and abroad. 


The conventions to be held during 
October of Importers and Breeders of 
Belgian Draft Horses, the American 
Shire Horse Association, the California 
Conference of Boys and Girls’ Agricul- 
tural Clubs, the Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation, the American Shorthorn 
Breeders, the American Aberdeen 
Angus Association, the State Humane 
Association of California, the Red 
Polled Cattle Club, the Polled Durham 
Breeders’ Association, and the Cali- 
fornia Creamery Operators’ Associa- 
tion. 


Large Increase in Assessed Valuation 
of California Properties 


The assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty in the State of California is 
$3,311,446,744, according to a report 
filed by State Controller John S. Cham- 
bers for the year 1915-16. This is an 
increase over last year of $78,000,000. 
The total indebtedness of the counties 
of the state, exclusive of bonds issued 
by reclamation, road, school, irrigation 
and other districts, is $62,628,614, an 
increase of $5,275,068. 

Of the counties, Los Angeles ranks 
first in valuation, with $707,823 ,600, or 


more than one-fifth of the total. San 
Francisco has more than half the 
bonded indebtedness of the counties, 
with $42,000,000, while several coun- 
ties, including Alameda, have no 
bonded indebtedness whatever. 

The total number of acres of land as- 
sessed is 46,412,143. The total value 
of real estate is $1,748,084,686. Im- 
provements are placed at $690,393,917, 
Operative property at $365,591 ,083, and 
railroads at $153,481,279. 
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Valuable Demonstration by High School 
Boys in Pig Feeding Contest 


The pig feeding contest of the 
Visalia High School Agricultural Club, 
which recently ended, has attracted a 
great deal of attention owing to the 
good results obtained by the very prac- 
tical manner in which the boys par- 
ticipating handled their stock. Pro- 
fessor B. F. Tout, head of the agricul- 
tural department of the Visalia High 
School, inaugurated and supervised the 
contest, and through him the most val- 
uable facts determined by the youthful 
growers have been brought to the ob- 
servation of the state agricultural de- 
partment. 

The best showing was made by 
Leland Lucas, a sophomore in the 
school, and to him was awarded the 
first prize. He had 71.26 points out 
of a possible 100 to his credit. He 
selected from his father’s herd a grade 
Berkshire pig weighing 83 pounds. For 
the 90 days this pig was féd it made an 
average daily gain of 2.08 pounds, 
weighing 26334 pounds at the end of 
the contest. At 71% cents per pound 
the pig cost $6.22. Feed for the 90 
days cost $4.90. Labor of attending to 
the pig cost $1.40. This makes a total 
investment of $12.52. At 7% cents the 
pig was worth $19.80, or a net profit of 
$7.28. This gives a net profit of 58.1 
per cent on the investment. 


Melvin Dye, another of the contest- 
ants, made a very good showing and 
his statement of the method of feeding 
he pursued, which appeared in the 
Visalia Times, is very interesting and 
will undoubtedly present some valuable 
facts to hog raisers. It is as follows: 

Cream’s Wonder, number 235,663, 
sired by Iowa Wonder, grandson of 
A Wonder and great grandson of Long 
Wonder, arrived at my place February 
28, 1915, and at that time weighed 85 
pounds. His sire, lowa Wonder, is said 
to be one of the greatest hogs living 
or dead and he now weighs almost one 
thousand pounds and.is but four years 
old. 


Cream’s Wonder was three months 
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old the day he arrived and his average 
gain per day at that time since his far- 
row was almost one pound per day, 
which I think is a very good showing 
for alfalfa, which was his only feed 
before I purchased him. 

I immediately began feeding from 
one-half sack of shorts, worth 87% 
cents, and one-half sack of rolled bar- 
ley, valued at 41 cents. I mixed two 
quarts of shorts and rolled barley with 
enough skimmed milk to make a thick 
slop and gave him three of these feeds 
a day. On Thursday, March 18th, I 
purchased one sack of shorts, worth 
$1.75, and one sack of crushed Indian 
corn, worth $2.50, which I then mixed 
with the shorts and barley. 

At the end of the first month I found 
that I had fed one sack of short worth 
$1.75, one-half .sack of rolled barley 
worth 41 cents, and one-fourth sack 
of crushed corn worth 62% cents. My 
labor figured at 15 cents per hour was 
worth $1.12%%. I also fed 350 pounds 
of skimmed milk valued at 17% cents 
or a total cost of $4.08% for the first 
month. At this time the hog weighed 
14914 pounds, or a total gain of 64% 
pounds. His average gain per day was 
2 3-20 pounds. 

During the second month I sprayed 
the pig with one quart of crude oil to 
kill the lice. This cost me 3 cents. 

The second month I fed three quarts 
of middlings and crushed corn mixed 
with skimmed milk twice a day. Dur- 
ing this month I fed one sack of mid- 
dlings which cost $2.00, one-half sack 
of shorts worth 87% cents, three- 
fourths of one sack of crushed corn 
which cost $1.8714, and 400 pounds of 
skimmed milk which cost 20 cents. 
Total cost of feed for the second month 
was $4.95. Labor cost 75 cents. Total 
cost $5.73. Weight of hog 208 pounds. 

During the third month I fed 3 
quarts of feed twice daily but ran out 
of middlings and fed onlv corn and 
milk for about a week. During this 
time the hog did not grow as fast as 
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he would have had he had middlings 
as he did not seem to like corn and 
milk alone. If I had had middlings 
during this time I believe I could have 
made him weigh ten pounds more. 
The third month I fed one sack of 
crushed corn which cost $2.50, and 
three-fourths of one sack of middlings 
worth $1.50, also 450 pounds of milk 
worth 22%4 cents. Labor worth 75 
cents. Total cost for month was 
$4.9714. At this time the hog weighed 
26914 pounds. His total gain for the 
three months was 18414 pounds, or an 
average gain of 2 1-20 pounds per day. 
I was very much surprised at his gain, 


as I thought he would gain only about 
a pound a day. During the first ten 
days of the contest he gained 30 pounds 
or an average of 3 pounds per day. 


Total cost of feed was ....... $12.131: 
Total cost of -labor was ...... 2.621 > 
Total cOSt...2.2 56 buswacsanks $14.76 


During this contest I fed too expen- 
sive feed but the next time I will feed 
cheaper feed and thereby have more 
profit. 

Money can be made from hogs and 
I think every one raising hogs should 
have pure-bred hogs. 


California Will Have Larger Crop 
of Alfalfa Seed 


A somewhat larger crop of alfalfa 
seed in the California seed growing 
sections than was harvested in 1914 is 
predicted by those who are in touch 
with the seed situation, although it is 
too early to tell much about tHe crop. 
A year ago many sections of the state 
expected to have large outputs of 
alfalfa seed, but the crop blighted, due 
to absence of wind sufficient to pol- 
lenize the blossoms during the time the 
seed was setting. Such a state of af- 
fairs may occur any year, although not 
customary in California. If the seed 


Legal Measure of Cord 
of Wood is Established 


The cord of wood measure is now 
legally 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 
feet in width, a cubic content of 128 
cubic feet. 

This measure is the standard now 
fixed, and any usage, by law, ordinance, 
or custom of any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to the contrary is illegal. 

Stovewood, of which two tiers 8 feet 
long and 4 feet high has been usually 
considered a cord, will now be held to 
contain only that part of the 128 cubic 
feet which it measures. 
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grower is afraid that his crop has not 
been properly pollenized he can attend 
to this by dragging a long rope, to each 
end of which a horse has been hitched, 
across the field. The flip of the plants 
as the rope passes causes the spread 
of the pollen. Harvesting already is 
under way in Arizona, which reports 
that a very large crop may be expected. 
It is too early as yet for the report of 
the harvesting of the Utah and Idaho 
seed, the two states that, with Arizona, 
supply the bulk of alfalfa seed used in 
California. 


State Agricultural Bureau 
at San Luis Polytechnic 


Announcement has been made by 
Director R. W. Ryder of the California 
Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo 
that an experimental station will soon 
be established there for agricultural re- 
search work in connection with the 
University of California. This work is 
expected to bring the two state institu- 
tions closer together and result in pre- 
paratory courses to the universitv 
course being given there. The fall 
semester, beginning September 13th, 
will have the largest enrollment in the 
school’s history. 


Causes of Decreases in Alfalfa Yield 
and How to Remedy Them 


In some sections of the northern end 
of the San Joaquin Valley there has 
been a noticeable decrease in the yield 
of alfalia this season and the causes 
of the existing conditions are explained 
by Professor C. V. Bryant, formerly 
principal of the agricultural department 
of the Los Banos High School but now 
a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sitv of California, as follows: 

The seeming backwardness of the 
alfalfa this year is causing a great deal 
of anxiety among the dairymen of the 
San Joaquin Valley. Much of this can 
be accounted for owing to the cool, 
damp spring, but in most localities 
there are additional causes for the poor 
vields, which are within the control of 
the dairyman. 

Throughout the west side of the val- 
ley the trouble is due to two causes, 
namely, the bad physical condition of 
the soil caused by excessive rains dur- 
ing the last season, and the raising of 
the water table causing the plants to 
develop root rot. The bad physical 
condition of the soil is due to the de- 
struction of the silth, or crump struc- 
ture, which is necessary in order that 
the soil might absorb and take water, 
and in order also that the soil might 
retain some air. As the soil is at the 
present time, it is entirely lacking in 
crump structure, which causes it to 
take water with great difficulty, and 
to become very mucky when it is wet. 
This muckiness is largely “due to the 
fact that the water percolates with such 
difficulty that it drives all the air from 
the soil as it penetrates. This being 
the case, it is impossible for the alfalfa 
to make any growth upon it when it 
is wet, because of the absence of air 
when it dries out, hence it becomes so 
hard that it is still impossible for the 
plants to use this surface soil. 

Alfalfa belongs to a family of plants 
commonly known as legumes, which 
have the property of taking nitrogen 
out of the air and storing it in the soil. 
This operation is carried on by little 
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microscopic organisms, which live upon 
the roots of the plant. In order that 
these organisms might be able to do 
their work, they must have air and they | 
must have moisture. The soil is in 
such shape now that it will not retain 
the right proportion of air to moisture, 
so the organisms cannot live. This 
being the case, the alfalfa will have a 
blue, spindly appearance and will not 
produce over half of what it should. 

The only way to overcome a con- 
dition of this kind in the surface soil 
is to re-establish the crump structure 
by tillage. Hence in most cases it 
would be advisable to plow the alfalfa 
up and farm the land for a year or so 
to such crops as grain and beans, or 
grain and corn, taking advantage of 
every opportunity to work the surface 
as well as possible. 

The second cause of the trouble is 
due to the high water table which has 
formed during the past two years. 
Alfalfa roots, as suggested above, can- 
not live in the absence of air, so that 
as the water table rises, your alfalfa 
roots will rot off. When the roots are 
once attacked by this rot, they con- 
tinue to rot back until the entire tap 
root 1s destroyed. If the present stand 
of alfalfa is plowed up and in a year 
or so re-seeded the same trouble would 
not occur again so long as the water 
table remained constant, even though 
it is several feet higher than it was 
four or five years ago. The reason for 
this is due to the fact that the alfalfa 
roots will not go into the water table. 
They will go to it but will cease to go 
further. 

On the east side of the San Joaquin 
Valley the water table is somewhat 
higher this year than usual in most 
localities, and is interfering somewhat 
with the alfalfa yield. The principal 
reason, however, for the poor yield on 
the east side is due to the fact that hav 
was cheap and the farmers have not 
given their attention to the alfalfa that 
they usually do. They have not fer- 
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tilized or cultivated as they should, and 
consequently the yield is smaller. In 
a good many cases the alfalfa has died 
out to such an extent that it should be 
plowed up and rotated with some other 
crop. 

Every San Joaquin Valley dairyman 
should have a silo which would put 
him in a position to rotate his alfalfa 


There are over 21,000,000 dairy cows 
in the United States and these cows 
must be replaced every few years. The 
cost of producing the heifers that will 
keep up the supply 1s, therefore, a mat- 
ter of great importance to dairymen. 
Recent investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that in 
good dairy sections it is profitable to 
raise only the best heifers and that, 
except on cheap land or under very 
favorable conditions, the raising of 
scrubs does not pay. On the other 
hand, the dairy farmer who raises well- 
bred stock finds a home market for the 
feeds grown on his farm, maintains the 
fertility of his land, and can ultimately 
dispose of his heifers at a profit. ° 


The department’s specialists found 
that in Wisconsin and in other dairy 
districts in the north and east where 
land and feed values are much the 
same, at the end of a year it has cost 
on an average of $39.53 to raise a dairy 
calf, and at the end of two years $61.41. 
Of this amount, nearly two-thirds was 
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with some other crops, and in no way 
lose the yield of his land. Two good 
silage crops (one of grain and one ot 
corn) can be produced each year, and 
by doing this the dairyman can produce 
as much feed off of his land as if it 
were in alfalfa, and it is the best pos- 
sible feed to use in connection with 
alfalfa hay. 


for food, the market value of which 


was charged against the heifer. Labor 
formed about 12 per cent of the total, 
and the remainder was charged against 
interest, equipment and the use of 
buildings, the share of the general ex- 
pense for the entire farm business, and 
losses by death, etc. These items are 
usually overlooked in estimating costs, 
but they must be met in some way. 


This estimated cost, of course, may 
be greatly reduced in sections where 
feed is very cheap or where pastures 
are available for the greater part of 
the year. In good dairy sections, how- 
ever, well-bred heifers two years old 
are worth considerably more than $60, 
and, furthermore, it is difficult for 
dairymen to buy productive cows at a 
reasonable price. They are, therefore, 
more or less compelled to raise their 
own stock. In view of the expense oi 
raising heifers at all, it is desirable that 
they should confine themselves to good 
stock. 


Bright Prospects for Valley Orange Crop 


According to detailed estimates of 
the orange output of the Tulare County 
citrus belt for the coming season, up- 
ward of 75 per cent of a normal yield 
of early navels will be shipped this 
fall. 

The prospect for good prices was 
never better. Market records show 


that the Southern California Valencia 
crop is practically cleaned up, and the 
fruit from Tulare County will find a 
very receptive market for the holiday 
trade. 

Certification work will be continued 
under the direction of the Tulare 
County Growers’ Association. 
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For market profits Toulouse and 
Emden varieties of geese are about 
equal. 

Better have a few chicks and feed 
them well than a lot of scrawny, unfed 
youngsters. 

Our common grains are the best 
foods for poultry; feed well but see 
that there 1s no waste. 

A good ration for ducklings is com- 
posed of four parts bran, one part mid- 
dlings, one-half part beef scrap, a little 
sharp clean sand with a small pinch 
of salt, mixed with milk and fed in 
crumbly state. 

The best way to feed salt to any fowl 
is mixed with water or milk when 
moistening the mash. 

A very satisfactory treatment for 
gapes in chicks is a small piece of cam- 
phor about the size of a grain of wheat 
daily, and ten drops of turpentine 
added to a pint of drinking water. A 
good preventive of gapes is a small 
piece of asafetida kept daily in the 
drinking vessel. 

Do not forget the bits of charcoal 
for poultry to pick in. Corn cobs may 
be utilized for this and they make bet- 
ter charcoal than burnt wood as they 
are good for the bowels. 

When hen-hatched chicks are lost it 
is frequently due to head lice. Every 
care should be taken that these pests 
be eliminated. Prevent them by keep- 


ing the nests and hens clean before the 


chicks are hatched. A few drops of 
cotton seed oil rubbed on the back of 
head and repeated in a week or ten 
davs will keep them free from lice. 

If your fowls are getting those ugly 
and harmful scales on their legs, try 
annointing their shanks with one part 
lard and two parts kerosene. 

A clean watering vessel with one 
grain of potassium permanganate put 
in one gallon of fresh cool water about 
twice a week will act as a disinfectant 
for the fowl’s system. 

Millet seed is an excellent poultry 
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feed, especially when you want the 
hens to do some exercising. The seed 
being small it takes quite a while for 
the fowl to pick up any great quantity 
of them. When scattered in litter, it 
makes ideal scratching, and it is a busy 
hen that is a good layer. 

Few hens would ever steal their 
nests if they had a good clean well 
ventilated place to lay in in the hen 
house, 

Sour milk or buttermilk are well sold 
when given to the hens to be worked 
up into eggs. 

The farmer is interested in his 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, but the 
good wife or daughter we find is de- 
pendent upon her poultry for the prin- 
cipal part of her support. There is a 
reason. 

The Reliable Poultry Journal for 
July says there has been a slump in 
fancy poultry since 1912. If our 
knowledge serves us right, it was 
about this time that poultrymen_ be- 
came interested in egg-laying contests, 
and since then the utility fowl has de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds. 

Fancy poultry is judged in poultry 
shows, while utility poultry is judged 
in government egg-laying contests. 

Always remember that a warm 
sunny morning is a good time to ap- 
ply the grease remedy to a lousy chick. 

As the hatching season is over the 
incubator should be well cleaned and 
disinfected for next season. 

Bowel trouble in old or young stock 
may be cured by giving enough olive 
oil to make the food stick together. 
This should be given every other day 
until a cure is effected. This remedy 
will be found successful in almost 
every instance. 

A yearling hen with bright yellow 
legs at this season of the year may be 
put down as an ordinary layer. It 1s 
a noteworthy fact that with all the 
heavy lavers the color of the leg grows 
lighter as the hen grows older. 
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Views which show the success of the Oakhurst Fair 
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Oakhurst, Progressive Mountain Community 
Holds Madera's First Fair 


By G. H. ROTHE 
Assistant Secretary Madera County Chamber of Commerce 


Oakhurst, small but progressive, in 
the mountains of Madera, is the first 
community in the history of the county 
to have a fair. A splendid exhibit and 
days’s entertainment has just been 
given, as a result of the Farm Bureau 
movement which is rapidly gaining in 
popularity throughout the county, and 
those who are interested in the agricul- 
tural welfare of the county are very 
hopeful that far-reaching benefits will 
be derived from it. 


For a time the backers of the Oak- 
hurst Fair were a bit dubious as to the 
outcome. Nothing of the sort had ever 
been attempted before—then Oakhurst 
is quite a distance back in the hills— 
some forty miles, in fact, from Madera. 
The Farm Unit members and their 
aides went ahead just the same, and 
on September 27th there was gathered 
together at the hall there a display of 
agricultural and horticultural products, 
jellies, jams, cakes, pies and canned 
stuff that would be a credit to any re- 
gion. Fancy needlework was brought 
in great variety, and the Indians, un- 
der the urgence of Mrs. Harriet Gil- 
christ, their mentor, parted for the day 
with baskets and bits of bead work so 
intricate in their working and rare in 
design as to be regarded by the dusky 
owners as things sacred and not to be 
defiled under usual circumstances by 
public gaze. 


Attendance proved larger than had 
been anticipated and it is estimated 
that 400 people were present. All of 
the mountain regions, North Fork, 
Coarse Gold, O’Neals, Sugar Pine and 
the others, were represented in the 
crowd, and many of these had produce 
on display. From Madera, the county 
library had an exhibit; the farm ad- 
viser had an educational displav, and 
a combined agricultural, horticultural 
and manufacturing exhibit was the 
offering of the Madera County Cham- 
-ber of Commerce. Madera merchants 
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took advantage of the fair to do some 
good advertising. 

The fair was not merely a products 
show, but had back of it a deeper theme 
which was to do honor to the pioneers 
who came into the mountain section 
of Madera County when conditions 
were not so favorable as now and did 
missionary work for the people who 
were to follow. To photographs of 
these men and women, many of whom 
are dead, were given position of honor, 
and in the speeches which marked part 
of the afternoon’s program, they were 
paid touching tribute. 

The Farm Bureau had procured two 
speakers of interest and note in the 
persons of Miss Lillian Clark of the 
Home Economics Department of the 
University of California, and Professor 
J. Gilbertson, who is one of the west- 
ern leaders in the Farm Bureau move- 
ment. These people dwelt on prob- 
lems encountered on the mountain 
farm, and their talks, with some well 
chosen musical numbers, furnished by 
mountain orchestra and chorus, con- 
stituted the set program of the after- 
noon. 

The Oakhurst Fair, it has now been 
decided, will be an annual event. Mr. 
Frank Femmons, one of its leading 
citizens, says so and it is to him that 
much of the last success was due. A. 
Dustheimer agrees with Femmons, his 
co-worker. Farm Adviser T. C. May- 
hew is elated and says it is a good 
thing and should be continued. The 
school teachers whose pupils put forth 
their best effort to produce work of 
sufficient merit to be included in the 
educational display, declare they 
would not for anything see the plan 
for continuation die. Last, but by no 
means least, there is urgence from the 
rank and file of mountain people, Farm 
Bureau members and non-members 
alike, who spent a pleasant day visit- 
ing friends, making new ones and talk- 
ing crops, babies and needlework. 
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A movement has been started in 
Fresno to hold a citrus show to take 
the place of the land show, which was 
started three years ago and abandoned 
after one exhibition. Visalia, two years 
ago, held a successful citrus show. 

Tulare has a city manager. A. B. 
Bosworth, of Fresno, is the official. 


A movement has been begun by the 
ranching and mercantile interests of 
Merced to secure a farm adviser for 
that county. 

Persian melons are being grown with 
good success around Oakdale. 

It is reported that the prune crop 
of Kings County 1s expected to amount 
to close to a half million dollars this 
season. 

Good success is reported this season 
with almonds in the Oakdale district. 


C. Y. Chan, a Chinese graduate of 
American universities, has recently 
spent some time in the oilfields of the 
valley studying producing and oper- 
ating methods for practical use in the 
vilfields of his native country. 

Probably the first corn binder ever 
brought to Stanislaus County is in use 
on the ranch of O. L. Linn, five miles 
north of Modesto. The machine has 
long been in service in the east, where 
the corn crop warrants the purchase of 
them. Linn bought this to use in the 
operation of his silo. The binder, 
pulled by three horses, cuts and binds 
a row of Egyptian corn, kaffir corn 
or Indian corn, at a swath, and ties it 
in convenient bundles for handling in 
being moved to the silo. 

The work of organizing the peach 
growers into a large co-operative and 
protective association is progressing 
favorably and the movement begun in 
this valley is spreading to the principal 
peach growing localities of the state. 

A Lodi grape grower is trying the 
experiment of drying his low grade 
grapes for stock feed, believing they 
have greater feed value than an equal 
amount of barley. 
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Merced held a very successful and 
instructive county fair September 23rd 
to 25th, which was largely attended by 
the different interests throughout the 
county. 


A forty acre magnesite property on 
the Tule River in Tulare County has 
been sold by Mrs. Matilda Duncan to 
J. D. Byler of Berkeley. It is under- 
stood that the ore will be handled in 
the rough state and will be used in 
the manufacture of carbonic acid gas. 
It is planned to handle about six car- 
loads a month. 


Coalinga was recently granted $150 
by the supervisors of Fresno County 
for the advertisement of that district 
as an agricultural district. 


The Forty-seventh State Fruit Grow- 
ers Convention will be held in Visalia 
November, 18th, 19th and 20th, and the 
boosters of Tulare County are making 
great preparations for the entertain- 
ment of their many visitors. Auto- 
mobile trips through the fruit growing 
sections will be the chief and most 
beneficial form of entertainment. 


The Porterville Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association has fixed Decetnber 
Oth to 12th, inclusive, as the dates for 
the annual poultry show. In addition 
to the regular awards more than a 
score of special prizes will be offered. 


Leslie P. Haupt of Bakersfield and 
Baker Porter of Delano were the Kern 
County boys to be declared winners in 
the potato contest and depart with 
thirty-four other California high school 
boys the middle of October on a trip 
to Washington, D. C. 


Encouraging results have been met 
with in Madera County in prune rais- 
ing and it is expected that within a 
few years this industry will grow to 
considerable proportions in the county. 


It is reported that Charles Reick of 
Delano has invented a device which 
will successfully clean wheat, removing 
the smutt as well as the other foreign 
substances. 
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A rice carnival opens in Marysville 
October 25th to show every phase of 
the rice growing industry, now coming 
into great prominence in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The main exhibit tent 
will have more than 40,000 square feet 
of floor devoted to rice exhibits. Min- 
lature paddy fields, a complete irriga- 
tion system with huge pumps, thresh- 
ing machine and a rice mill in opera- 
tion will be among the features. Prizes 
have been offered by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the best grades 
of rice raised in Yuba, Sutter, Butte, 
Tehama and Colusa counties. Other 
agricultural and horticultural products 
of the five counties also will be shown 
in another section. The estimated 
value by federal experts of the rice 
grown in the five counties for this year 


is $2,500,000. 


Selma and Reedley are making plans 
for fall festivals which will be on the 
plan of fairs for the exhibitions of home 
products and the entertainment of 
visitors. 

The Northern Tulare County Citrus 
Association with headquarters in the 
town of Dinuba, and the scene of its 
activities in the Dinuba and Alta dis- 
tricts, has affiliated with the Central 
California Fruit Growers’ Association, 
thereby bringing the organization 
recognition in the markets of the 
state. About 5000 acres of groves are 
in the association, which expects to 
ship 500 carloads of fruit this season. 


By the reduction in freight which 
the Southern Pacific announces will 
take effect October 27th, burdens of 
the wine men, which have been un- 
usually heavy this season, are going to 
be lightened somewhat. The new rate 
via the Sunset-Gulf route will be 45 
cents, as against the old rate of 75 


cents. The minimum shipment. al- 
lowed under this tariff is 60,000 
pounds. The new tariff is granted to 


enable the company to compete with 
the Panama Canal rates. Going by the 
Sunset route the wine consignments 


will be transferred at New Orleans to 
Southern Pacific steamers and carried 
on around to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The all-rail route remains unchanged. 

The report of Horticultural Commis- 
sioner Kent S. Knowlton of Kern 
County has just been rendered and it 
is interesting in that it shows a great 
increase in agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural development in that county. Ac- 
cording to the report Kern County has 
95,000 acres in alfalfa this year, all ir- 
rigated; 130 acres in almonds, not 
bearing; 2057 acres in apples; 455 in 
apricots; 1100 in beans; 500 in beets; 
71 in figs; 1000 in hay; 565 in olives; 
1222 in oranges; 1070 in peaches; 1182 
in pears; 150 in plums; 900 in potatoes; 
600 in prunes; and 100 acres in walnuts. 

Production statistics from the Ath- 
lone district, near Merced, show the 
following exports for the past twenty 
months: 150,000 sacks of barley valued 
at $200,000; $10,000 worth of cream; 
$3500 in hogs, poultry and eggs. 

That there is ample water for alfalfa 
on the acres immediately west of Terra 
Bella has been demonstrated once more 
in the bringing in of a large well on 
the property owned by F. V. McDon- 
ald and Dr. C. Edgar Smith. The 
property is situated three and one-half 
milest west of Terra Bella on the tele- 
phone road. A centrifugal pump, 
driven by a gas engine, is lifting about 
120 inches of water from a depth of 80 
feet, the pump being down 45 feet with 
suction of 35 feet. An 8%-inch pipe 
of water, with a full stream, pours into 
the reservoir when the pump is run- 
ning. The well is thought to be good 
for at least 100 inches of water. Messrs. 
McDonald and Smith will develop 320 
acres in alfalfa and put on cattle and 
hogs. Suitable buildings are being 
erected, and 40 acres already have been 
eraded. A 12-inch cement pipe irriga- 
tion system is being installed. There 
are other wells in that vicinity pro- 
ducing more than 100 inches of water, 
indicating a wide area in which such 
ideal pumping conditions obtain. 
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Sixteen cars of cattle were shipped 
to San Francisco from Oakdale the 
first week in October, winding up the 
cattle business for the season. In all, 
between fifty and sixty cars of fine 
steers were loaded out this year from 
the Oakdale district and they brought 
good prices. Local stockmen are now 
figuring on increasing their. stock of 
feeders for next year and will soon be- 
gin shipping them in from Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

The diversity of the products of the 
Turlock irrigation district is shown in 
the freight and express shipments for- 
warded from that city. Shipments at 
the present time include cantaloupes, 
watermelons, Persian melons, casabas, 
sweet potatoes, Egyptian corn and 
wheat, butter, cream, poultry, dressed 
meats, live stock, Belgian hares, wine 
and table grapes, dried and` canned 
peaches, honey, beans and alfalfa. 


Dr. J. C. Bevan, representing the 
Los Angeles Health Department as 
dairy inspector of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, reports a general improvement in 
dairy methods and the quality of milk 
and cream produced in the valley. Dr. 
Bevan’s territory extends from Fresno 
to Tehachapi, and he makes periodical 
inspection of 160 dairies and 9500 dairy 
cows. When he was sent to the val- 
ley about two years ago the health 
authorities of Los Angeles were de- 
bating the possibility of establishing a 
quarantine against dairy products from 
the valley. Since that time the stand- 
ard has been so raised that all dairy 
products find a ready market. 


An unusually heavy late alfalfa crop 
is being harvested in the Earlimart 
country, south of Tulare. Farm con- 
ditions are rapidly improving in that 
section of the country. 

The season's pack at the Turlock 
cannery comprised 1450 tons of peaches 
and 60 tons of Bartlett pears, amount- 
ing in all to about 70,000 cases. At 
the busiest period of the season nearly 
400 employees were on the pay roll, 


and during the season over $30,000 was 
paid out in wages. 

Under the auspices of the Kern 
County Board of Trade an excursion 
of more than one hundred persons was 
recently taken on a tour of rice fields 
near Wasco. 

More than half of the territory un- 
der quarantine in California for sheep 
scabies was released October 15th, an 
order to this effect having been signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
order frees 43,243 square miles, leav- 
ing 41,710 square miles still under 
quarantine in California. The territory 
to be cleaned in California includes the 
following counties: Butte, Yuba, Sac- 
ramento, Yolo, Solano, Lake, Contra 
Costa, Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San 
Benito, Monterey, San Luis Obispo. 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles. 
Orange, San Diego, Imperial and 
Riverside. , 

Manager Joe Seran of the Lock- 
haven Ranch, near Bakersfield, has re- 
ceived an order with check for $300 
for three brood sows and a boar from 
G. C. Campbell of Tahiti, in the 
Hawaiian group, far out in the Pacific. 


The Chamber.of Commerce of Mer- 
ced has authorized the appointment of 
a committee to outline plans for the 
formation of a permanent county fair 
organization to conduct fairs annually. 
This decision sprang as a result of the 
success of the fair held last month. 


A quince weighing two pounds was 
raised on a tree growing in the city of 
Tulare, which is believed to be a rec- 
ord for this kind of fruit. The tree be- 
sides has produced 100 pounds of fruit 
this year, and it also has been the 
means of winning many prizes at the 
county fairs in the past few years. 


A bean vine, with 495 pods, is being 
exhibited by the Grange Company at 
Modesto. It was grown by the Hem- 
mett brothers on their ranch at Salida 
and is believed to be the largest black- 
eyed bean vine ever grown. 
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The Goodwin Ranch of 240 acres, 
near Tipton, has been traded for San 
Diego property, the deal involving 
$125,000. The ranch will be sub- 
divided but E. E. Campbell, the new 
owner, expects to establish a fine dairy 
thereon. 


The Planada Development Corpora- 
tion is busy making preparations for 
the campaign of development for 
Planada that will start in the near 
future. Real estate transactions are 
becoming numerous and several from 
the bay cities were here this week in- 
vestigating Planada’s fertile soil.— 
Planada Enterprise. 


Charles Boyd, of the Dakota Colony, 
has been declared the winner in the 
potato growing contest carried on by 
the Agricultural Club of the Kerman 
Union High School during the past 
season. Boyd received a score of 90 
points. The rules of the contest were 
that those entering should plant one- 
fourth acre of potatoes and that the 
grower keep a record of the irrigation 
and cultivation, together with the ex- 
penses connected with the raising of 
the crop. Boyd raised his potatoes on 


irrigated land and harvested 1640 
pounds. His net returns from one- 
fourth acre were $15.43.—Kerman 
News. 


Chicken fanciers and chicken raisers . 


will find something of interest in the 
following item about the raising of 
chickens and their producing, says the 
` Reedley Exponent. Mrs. J. D. McCon- 
chie has two little pet hens hatched on 
the 14th day of February of this year. 
They are named Watata and Blue- 
Wottle. On July 9th, five days less 
than five months from hatching, 
Watata began laying, and the twenty- 
seven days following she laid twenty- 
five eggs, and up to and including the 
3rd day of October had laid fifty-seven 
eggs. Blue-Wottle commenced laying 
on August 9th, five days under six 
months of age, and up to and including 
the 3rd day of October had laid forty- 
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crops of the members. 


nine eggs. Mrs. McConchie has kept 
a perfect record of these two hens and 
states positively that this record is cor- 
rect. 


A report from the managers of the 
Corcoran warehouses show that about 
235,000 sacks of grain have been passed 
through and stored in Corcoran, repre- 
senting a value of $500,000. This in- 
cludes grain stored in the Corcoran, 
Cutter Brothers, and El Rico ware- 
houses, and the sugar factory. These 
figures will show up very favorable 
with other grain raising centers, and 
every available acre will be put into 
grain next year. Considerable grain is 
still being hauled besides this already 
mentioned.—Corcoran Journal. 


The Porterville cannery will put up 
another large pack of ripe olives this 
year. Particular attention will be paid 
to the grading, and a new grading 
machine is to be installed. Growers 
are being warned against picking fruit 
too green. The matured ripe fruit 
makes the best pickle, and it has bet- 
ter keeping qualities than the half ripe 
olive. 

Fresno County will pay during the 
year from December 4, 1915, to Decem- 
ber, 1916, the sum of $8,408 for the 
purpose of maintaining the exhibit 
now at the Panama-Pacific, the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition and at the 
exposition building in Los Angeles. 


The Turlock Merchants’ and Grow- 
ers’ Association will handle corn, 
beans and vegetables on behalf of its 
members during the fall and winter. 
Although the association was formed 
primarily to handle the melon crop, so 


successful has the management been 


that it was decided to sell the other 
The corn and 
beans will be handled under two plans, 
first, they will be received for im- 
mediate sale at the best price obtain- 
able, and secondly, the association will 
receive them and hold them in th? 
warehouse until higher figures can be 
obtained. 
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Joseph Paxton, an Athlone rancher, 
desirous of having the soil of that 
locality tested for its fitness for rice 
culture, has written to the Merced 
Chamber of Commerce offering to give 
any part of his forty acres, together 
with water, free of charge to any rice 
grower caring to undertake the experi- 
ment on his land. 


The other day W. H. Garnett of the 
Tulare County Board of Trade an- 
nounced through the “Times” that he 
would like to get hold of four real 
pumpkins, two of which to send to San 
Francisco and two to San Diego. Mr. 
Garnett has been accommodated by J. 
A. Halford of Dinuba. Mr. Halford 
today brought in four pumpkins, 
weighing 161, 145, 143 and 127 pounds, 
respectively. They are certain to at- 
tract attention at the big fairs. All 
were grown on Mr. Halford’s ranch. 
This afternoon Mr. Garnett went out 
to the Frank Blain ranch to secure 
some pumpkins. 
that he had better bring out a big truck 
as an ordinary wagon would not hold 
one of the pumpkins he is growing this 
year.— Visalia Times. 


That the fame of Merced grown 
olives and their derivative, olive oil, 
has spread and established a demand, 
is indicated by a letter received by the 
Chamber of Commerce this week from 
a prominent San Francisco olive and 
olive oil distributing house requesting 
the names of Merced olive growers 
who have not contracted for the sale 
of their crops. The firm plans to enter 
into contracts for the purchase of the 
crops for three to five years, and is 
going to organize a selling campaign 


for the product throughout the east.’ 


—Merced Sun. 


The prune season in Tulare County 
is now practically finished. The sea- 


son has been long and the crop has - 


been large, exceptionally large in some 
cases and slightly below normal in 
other varieties of prunes. The prices 
have been unusually good, ranging 
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from $22.50 to $27.56 per ton with as 
high as $29 being paid for fruit de- 
livered to the dipper, before being 
dried. The growers are more than 
satisfied with the result of the year’s 
work which has given more work to 
the laboring class this year than for 
many seasons past—Lindsay Gazette. 

Alfalfa men in the Poplar district 
have begun threshing and the crop 
promises to be a good one. An aver- 
age yield of one sack to the acre has 
been taken so far and as the seed 1s 
bringing $30 per sack, the crop will 
prove profitable. 

The 100-pound watermelon will be- 
come a familiar object in Fresno 1f the 
Turkish late melons keep on growing, 
according to a San Joaquin Valley 
Counties Association man, who shipped 
one weighing 101 pounds to the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. Two more 
weighing at least as much will be 
shown at the Fresno District Fair. 
They are grown by M. S. Yeterzian. 
who imported the seed from Turkey. 
—Fowler Ensign. 

Chris Venter has produced a seed- 
less grape in his vineyard that has been 
christened the Venter Special. It 
seems to contain the properties of the 
Sultana and Thompson fruit, with the 
advantage of greater size. The vines 
produce large bunches, and the flavor 


-is somewhat like that of the muscat. 


—Parlier Progress. 

Up to and including September 30th, 
31,640 visitors had entered Yosemite 
for the twelve months then ended. 
From September 30, 1913, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1914, 15,115 tourists came into 
the park slightly less than one-half as 
many as this year. Last year 738 auto- 


_mobiles registered in the valley, and 


this year the number of machines re- 
corded mounts up to 2273, over three 
times as many, and a striking testi- 
mony of the success of lenient regula- 
tions. 

The first car over Fresno’s new in- 
terurban railway building between that 
city and Clovis was run October 13th. 
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Seven hundred head of the Tagus 
ranch herd of pure-bred Polled Argus 
beef cattle were turned into the fatten- 
ing pastures recently, to be fattened for 
marketing at a later date. The entire 
herd on the ranch contains 1800 head 
of cattle. 


Red spiders are destroying the leaves 
on the umbrella trees at Porterville, 
according to a report from that city. 
Leaves are falling from umbrella and 
other trees in all parts of the city. 
Spraying is the remedy recommended. 


In the section around Manteca there 
has been placed this year a large acre- 
age of sunflowers. The yield is es- 
timated to be 300,000 pounds of seed, 
which will be sent to Los Angeles and 
made into oil and the residue fed to 
stock. 

The California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation reports that practically the 
entire walnut crop has been sold in 
advance. The blight damaged the state 
about 22 per cent, but 13,200 tons is 
the estimated output. The association 
has introduced to the trade a unique 
feature of walnuts in cartons, to be sold 
at 25 and 50 cents each. 


Boys and girls of Oakdale promise 
to solve the high cost of living this 
winter by growing their own vege- 
tables and farm produce in the vacant 
lots of the city. Prof. Binn, of the new 
agricultural club formed by the stu- 
dents, is working hard to secure every 
student member a vacant lot on which 
to grow vegetables and in some cases 
to pasture stock. 


An effort is being made to organize 
the cantaloupe growers of the district 
around LeGrande. The organizers as- 
sert that an acre of land properly 
watered should produce 400 crates of 
cantaloupes and should net the pro- 
ducer $300. Since without organiza- 
tion this year the LeGrande growers 
crops failed to net anything, it seems 
there is only one thing to do if they are 
to continue in the business and that is 
to organize. 
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Many farmers are holding their hay 
crops in the belief that hay prices will 
soar next winter owing to the general 
light crop of grain hay, the price of 
grain having had a tendency to make 
the farmers thresh their crop this year 
for the grain. Alfalfa shipments to the 
east have a further tendency to brace 
up the price. 


Figures reported by the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce show that San 
Joaquin is apparently the first county 
in the state in the production of table 
grapes. During 1914 the county 
shipped 3245 carloads out of 8862 car- 
loads shipped from California. Fresno 
County ranked second and Sacramento 


The Turlock melon season of 1915, 
a season that has been unprecedented 
for the volume of contaloupe shipments 
and for the prices, ended the first week 
in October. In 1914 the cantaloupe 
shipments amounted to 519 cars, a 
heavy increase over the preceding year. 
This season's total shipments of can- 


taloupes were 1342 cars. These figures 


will be heavily exceeded next year, 
judging by the immense acreage that 
now seems likely. Net returns to the 
growers from the 1915 cantaloupe crop 
will be $320,000. About 1500 acres 
were planted to cantaloupes, which 
makes the average net returns better 
than $200 per acre. The Turlock Mer- 
chants and Growers’ Corporation has 
paid out over $110,000 as a partial dis- 
tribution of returns from its July, 
August and September pools. This 
concern is a co-operative marketing or- 
ganization, formed last spring by Tur- 
lock farmers and business men. It has 
forwarded 451 cars of cantaloupes, 338 
cars of watermelons, and 21 cars of 
sweet potatoes, a total of 810 cars. The 
prices obtained for melons were higher 
than ever before in the history of the 
industry. For the first time Turlock 
cantaloupes have held their own in the 
eastern market against the Colorado 
Rocky Fords. An increased area will 
be planted next season. 


Views showing the results of the advance © electric power in the Kern River Oilfields, taken by 
Professor J. H. Cox of the Missouri School of Mines while on a recent visit to California. Pro- 
fessor Cox accompanied C. L. Easton of the Bakersfield district over the fields. The upper view 


shows ninety-six discarded pumping engines on the property of the Kern Trading and Oil Com- 
pany, which is now pumping with electric motors. The lower views show a motor drill hoist 
used for pulling tubing and cleaning the wells. 
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Henry Havelock Bell 


June 27, 1867—October 11, 1915 


At five minutes past one o'clock, just upon resuming work after 
the noon hour rest Saturday, October 9th, on the switchboard in the 
Fresno substation, a tool in the hand of “Bill” Bell made a contact 
between live points of the board and the resultant arc, or flame, set 
fire to the clothing of this well-known employee, which caused fright- 
ful burns about his body, from which he died more than thirty-six 
hours later. With remarkable presence of mind, the unfortunate man 
made an effort to smother the fire by wrapping up in a heavy canvas 
sheeting. Fellow workers were almost immediately at his side with 
a fire extinguisher, which at once put out the flames, but they had 
had sufficient time to get in their deadly work. A hastily summoned 
physician at once removed the injured man to the Eastgate Sani- 
tarium where he bravely struggled until 3:45 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing before giving up the hopeless fight. Scarcely a spot on his body 
from his knees to the top of his head escaped the flames, but the 
most severe burns were across the abdominal region. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Bell and Mark Webster, under whom the deceased worked 
for almost five years past, the remains were taken to San Francisco 
where the funeral was held Thursday, October 14th, under the 
auspices of Camp 634, Woodmen of the World. Interment was in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

The deceased was a native of Nova Scotia and came to California 
in 1894. For a number of years, in partnership with “Red” McGee, 
he ranched in Tulare County north of Visalia, but in 1900 gave up 
this business and went to San Francisco where he entered the em- 
ploy of the Independent Electric Company. There he worked under 
L. N. Peart, who in later years was to be his superior as general 
superintendent of the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. In 
1910 he was employed by the J. G. White Company in the construc- 
tion of the San Joaquin Power House in the Crane Valley district 
and after this job was completed, in January, 1911, went to work for 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation unaer the foreman- 
ship of Mark Webster, of whose crew he was a member until his 
death. “Bill” Bell, as he was affectionately called by his friends, was 
well known throughout the system. He was admired by all for his 
sterling qualities as a man and his memory will be cherished in the 
history and traditions of the company for years to come. 

He is survived by his widow, now living in San Francisco, and 
his father, step-mother, sister and two step-sisters in his boyhood 
home in Nova Scotia. 
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Magnitude of the Rural Credit 
Movement 


Myron T. Herrick, former governor 
of Ohio and late ambassador to France, 
as chairman of a new national organi- 
zation formed to promote the cause of 
rural credits, spoke on the subject be- 
fore a meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce during his re- 
cent visit to California. 

Giving an idea of the importance and 
urgency of the rural credit movement, 
Mr. Herrick said in part: 

“The rural credit movement will not 
blow over. It has come to stay until 
all of its problems are settled. One of 
my principal objects in visiting the 
coast was that I might contribute 
something to this cause, which is of 
such vital interest, not only to the ag- 
ricultural interests, but to the entire 
country, and to apprise you of some 
of the dangers which you may have 
overlooked, which are menacing the 
movement. 

“The movement has gone adrift. 
There were some eighty odd bills pre- 
sented in the last Congress, fortunately 
none of which were enacted into law, 
for practically all of them advocated 
state aid and contemplated taking 
money out of the treasury. 

“Unless the country awakens soon 
to the danger of letting this movement 
run wild, laws are liable to be passed 
that will precipitate existing financial 
systems and involve the credit of the 
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governments of state and nation in 
farm mortgaging during years of bad 
crops and financial depressions. 

“Commerce and industry are inter- 
woven with agriculture. Few are the 
cities whose existence does not rest on 
the prosperity of the farmers. 

“The main purpose of the rural credit 
movement is to enable or assist the 
farmers to become organized. Those 
who have narrowed it to the mere mat- 
ter of lowest interest rates for loans 
are mistaken and are belittling its aim. 

“If this stupendous wealth were 
made available for their own uses, the 
farmers would be self-sufficient and 
the clamor for cheap money and state 
aid would cease. The greatest need of 
American farmers is organized self- 
help, or co-operation. 

“The most important thing that the 
members of a chamber of commerce 
or commercial or kindred bodies in the 
United States have now to do is to 
master this subject of rural finances 
and rural co-operation and to lend 
their influence in creating public opin- 
ion to the end that we go not astray. 

“Through new and ever-widening 
channels, public opinion, which for a 
time seemed to have lost its force, is 
again flowing into and quickening the 
currents of national life so that once 
more, as in the early years of our coun- 
try’s history, it promises to be the 
dominant element in the solution of 
many of our greatest questions of 
policy in nation, state and city.” 


Electricity Causes Very Small 
Percentage of Fires 


“Only 3.2 per cent of fires requiring 
attention of New York’s fire depart- 
ment during 1914 were charged to elec- 
tric origin,” says Fire Commissioner 
Robert Adamson in his annual report 
to Mayor Mitchell. This remarkable 
“safety first” record in electricity was 
made in a city of 375,037 buildings, 
among which are included the tallest 
and most imposing structures in the 
world, representing millions of dollars 
of investment and housing vast armies 
of workers each day; thousands of 
amusement places, with their daily 
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audiences of millions; the world’s fin- 
est hotels, each a small city in itself, 
and thousands of schools, churches and 
manufacturing buildings. 


It is surprising when you take into 
consideration the fact that electricity 
is applied in almost every conceivable 
form in these buildings. The record 
is a concrete lesson in safety to the 
public. 


New York suffered an estimated loss 
of $8,217,811 from fires last year, and 
that portion attributed to the various 
applications of electricity, such as elec- 
tric wires, cars, conduits, insulations— 
everything—is only $250, 130, or only 
about 3 per cent of the total loss. This 
record proves that there is very little 
danger of burning oneself or setting 
fire to anything where electricity is 
used. 


The safety of electricity is further 
brought home to the mothers of the 
country with startling effect in the rec- 
ord that.during the past year more than 
1000 children died as the result of eat- 
ing the tips of matches. 


Kerosene used in lamps or stoves 
started 377 fires in New York last year 
and caused a loss of $45,533. Old style 
ranges, boilers, stoves and falling coals, 
stovepipes and steam pipes damaged 
property to the extent of $263,897 dur- 
ing 958 fires last year. The number of 
fires attributed to electricity 1s remark- 
ably small when compared to other 
causes and in almost every instance is 
traceable to ignorance or unwarrant- 
able trustfulness. 


Only 1 per cent of fires in Boston in 
recent years were charged to elec- 
tricity. In Loutsville, Ky., a city of 
average fire risk, out of 200 fires dur- 
ing a period of five months only two, 
or 1 per cent, were caused by elec- 
tricity, and those two were of a minor 
nature. Usually it can be shown that 
in any fire caused by electricity some 
rule was violated. 

Electrical appliances used in the 
home seldom are the causes of fire. 
There is no more danger of shock in 
operating these appliances than in 
turning the lights on and off. Con- 
ductors in electrical appliances are so 
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thoroughly insulated that the possi- 
bility of coming in contact with them 
is very remote. 

Manufacturers of electrical house- 
hold devices have seen to it that 
“safety first” is the first assurance in 
the uses of new house helps. 


Cheese as a Relief for the 
Butter Market 


(Atwater Signal) 

Cheese is being pointed out by many 
who are familiar with the situation as 
the best outlet for the dairy industry of 
California. California is going forward 
in such rapid strides in the production 
of butter, that without the unexpected 
outlet to Australia this year, the state’s 
butter market would have been com- 
pletely swamped. The production of 
butter in California increased 33 per 
cent in 1915 over any previous year 
and is still on a rapid increase. 

On the other hand, California does 
not produce more than a third of the 
cheese used in the state, while the re- 
mainder of this product is shipped in 
from Oregon and eastern states. Cali- 
fornia should be supplying her home 
demand as well as furnishing the mar- 
kets of the coast states and, it is also 
suggested, that by using the canal a 
market for California cheese could be 
established in the more densely popu- 
lated Atlantic states. It is also pointed 
out that cheese is more suitable than 
any other dairy product for export pur- 
poses. 

Many of the dairymen of the state 
fail to recognize the fact that they can 
get more per pound for their milk 
product when it is made into cheese 
than they now do for butter. It is 
pointed out that the lack of uniformity 
is the real cause of California’s small 
output of this important dairy product. 
There are but sixty cheese factories in 
the state and many of these are in the 
country and use only the output of a 
single herd. 

The cheese industry in California has 
many possibilities and its resources 
must be immediately exploited if the 
dairymen of the state wish to continue 
their present prosperity. 
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How Farmers in Other States Have 
Organized to Improve Credit 


Three plans by which farmers in 
actual practice have succeeded in 1m- 
proving their personal credit and secur- 
ing loans at less than the prevailing 
rate of interest are outlined in a new 
publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 654, “How Farmers May Im- 
prove Their Personal Credit.” 

The first of these plans has worked 
out in certain localities in North 
Dakota so well that the farmer has 
been able to borrow money on his 
personal note at 8 per cent at a time 
when the usual rate in his vicinity 
varied from 10 to 12 per cent. To 
secure this reduction in interest, the 
farmer agreed that the bankers should 
_buy the dairy stock for which he 
wished the loan and sell it to him at 
actual cost. 

The purchase in a number of cases 
was conducted with the advice of state 
or federal dairy specialists. The men 
who furnished the money were thus in 
a position to make certain that it was 
used for productive improvements 
which would enable the borrower to 
repay the loan. Under this plan, in 
fact, the farmer may be said to have 
borrowed the improvement itself in- 
stead of the money to buy it with, for 
the disposition of the money was taken 
out of his hands. 

A plan of the same general character 
was carried out a year or two ago in 
Southern Idaho, but in this case three 
or four banks united in the purchase 
of a carload of dairy stock. In another 
case in Nevada a local creamery sup- 
plied the money and held back a part 
of the returns from milk and cream 
delivered by the borrowers. Alto- 
gether 491 cows and heifers were dis- 
tributed among 64 farmers, the aggre- 
gate amount of money represented by 
the loans being $39,483. This is the 
simplest of the three methods. It con- 
sists essentially in permitting the 
lender to say how the money that he 
loans shall be spent. Under such cir- 
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cumstances he naturally feels more 
secure, and the rate of interest lessens 
with the risk. 

In regions where for various reasons 
this plan has not proved possible, an- 
other method is to have the farmers 
collectively assume a certain guarantee 
for the notes given by individuals. In 
Southern Montana, for example, 19 
farmers organized an association and 
appointed trustees to represent it in 
negotiations with a local bank. The 
trustees were authorized to guarantee 
a limited amount to the bank on the 
joint and several liability of the as- 
sociation members. With this addi- 
tional security the bank agreed to ad- 
vance $5000 to the association at 8 per 
cent when the general bank rate was 
10 and 12 per cent. Two delegates 
from the association purchastd with 
the money two carloads of heifers 
which were distributed among the 
members, each animal being charged 
with a proportionate share for all the 
incidental expenses connected with the 
transaction. Each purchaser pledged 
himself to care for and breed the cat- 
tle by methods approved by the trus- 
tees. 

In the third plan the guarantee is 
furnished not by the farmers them- 
selves but by an outside interest. As 
the plan was developed in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, this outside interest 
consisted of local business men who 
were in their way as much concerned 
as the farmers with the general im- 
provement of existing conditions in 
their regions. Under this plan the 
business men subscribed a certain per- 
centage of the funds loaned with the 
understanding that this was to con- 
stitute a guarantee fund to protect the 
bankers. Otherwise the plan was in 
its essential principles like that adopted 
in Montana. 

None of these methods require more 
than a temporary organization. A per- 
manent co-operative credit association 
is, of course, a different matter, which 
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The lighting switch, mounted on the 
dashboard at the right-hand side of 


the spark coil as one sits in the car, 


enables the side lights and tail light, 
head lights, and tail light, or all, to be 
thrown on or off. It is applicable 
either to the straight dash or the new 
cowl hood on Ford cars. 

The Genemotor is equally as simple 
and efficient in operation as it is in 
design, and has successfully responded 
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to every test known for judging a self- 
starter. Any woman or child can 
manipulate it. The motor starts in- 
stantly when the switch rod is pushed 
forward to make the switch contact, 
and the switch automatically opens 
when the push rod is released. Hav- 
ing ample power, it spins the Ford en- 
gine at high speed, assuring certainty 
of starting under very severe condi- 
tions. 


Experience of Madera County Hog Raiser 
in Feeding Barley and Vetch 


How hogs may be grown in Madera 
County with the minimum of labor and 
the maximum of profit was demon- 
strated by Henry Webb, who has been 
conducting some practical experiments 
in raising winter feed at his ranch in 
the Alpha school district. Webb dis- 
played at the Madera Farm Unit meet- 
ing a bunch of winter grown barley 
and vetch thirty inches tall, which was 
pulled up at one spot from a seven- 
acre field he has. This mixed winter 
crop was pastured by hogs for three 
months, and has made heavy growth 
since March 20th, when the animals 
were removed. He said the experi- 
ment had proved one of the most profit- 
able he had ever tried, as the animals 
made a fine growth, with very little 
expense for dry grain, feed or labor. 

He explained how the seven acres 
of winter feed had netted him sev- 
eral hundred dollars. In October, he 
plowed the piece and irrigated it, sow- 
ing the usual amount of barley, cost- 
ing about $5, with $12 worth of vetch 
seed. The irrigation cost approxi- 
mately $7, and the labor was counted 
at about $30, the rental of the land 
probably would have amounted to 
about $20, and the interest on the 
money invested in eight sows to about 
$10. The dry grain fed was worth 
about $25, making a total outlay of 
$111. 

The sows raised about 55 pigs, which 
now weigh nearly 60 pounds each. Mr. 
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Webb has been offered $8 each for 
some of them, and would refuse $6 
apiece for the lot. In addition he has 
grazed about ten other hogs on the 
field, and considers that he has grown 
considerably more than $400 worth of 
pork from the barley and vetch patch. 
Deducting all expenses, he considers 
that the hogs will net him nearly $300, 
as the work of looking after them took 
only a small part of his time from his 
other farm duties. In addition, since 
he has taken the hogs off the field 
March 20th, a heavy crop of hay has 
grown up, and he will turn more hogs 
into it to fatten on the ripening barley. 

‘Beyond the immediate benefits, he 
says the vetch has the same beneficial 
effect on the land as alfalfa or cow 
peas, and that he expects a heavy crop 
from the land next year. 

It is probable that several farmers. 
of the district will plant vetch next 
winter. It has always been a problem 
for the hog raiser to grow a winter 
crop that would take the place of the 
alfalfa, which grows very little in win- 
ter. Barley alone is often used. But 
barley has certain disadvantages, as a 
feed, and it impoverishes the land to 
some extent. The introduction of 
vetch, which the hogs like as well as 
alfalfa, will make hog-raising both 
more profitable and more convenient, 
and will add to the resources of the 
farmer in the community. — Madera 
Mercury. 
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A la Billy Sunday 

Observing the success of the Billy 
Sunday methods in the matter of con- 
version, Puck arises to suggest that the 
attempt be made to apply the same 
methods to other church ceremonies 
and activities, proposing the following 
formulas: 

Pastor (christening infant): “What 
do you want to call this hunk of ex- 
cess baggage, Bo?” 

Presiding Parson: “What miserable 
mutt giveth this skirt to be married 
to this gink?” 

The Bride’s Father: 

Industrious Usher: 
carts! Slide!” 

Passing the Plate: “Come across 
with the ironmen, you low-life tight- 
wads!” 

Sunday School Superintendent: “All 
of you little flivvers that want to swat 
Satan stand on one leg.” 


“Im the guy.” 
“Slide, you ice- 


Might Use a Clothespin 

She was a bride of less than a year, 
but she had her troubles, and naturally 
made a confidante of her mother. 

“My dear child,’ said the mother, 
“if you would have neither eyes nor 
ears when your husband comes from 
the club you might be happier.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered the young 
wife with an air of weariness; “but 
‘what am I to do with my nose?” 


Might Have Been Worse 

Two Irishmen were going to town 
on a load of hay. In passing under a 
trec with low branches, Pat, being the 
driver, grasped one of the branches and 
held on until he had passed the same. 
Then letting it go, this branch slapped 
Mike severely in the face. Whereupon 
Mike j jumps up very much enraged and 
says: “Pat, what did you do that for?” 

Says Pat: “And Begorra, what 


would it have done to vou if Oi hadn’t 
held it?” 
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One On Dad 

“Daddy, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, my son.” 

“Why is neighbor Smith’s 
store like a counterfeit dollar?” 

“I can’t tell, my son.” 

“Because you can’t pass it,” said the 
boy. 


liquor 


His Idea of How to Make a 
Venetian Blind 

“You thoroughly understand carpen- 
try?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You can make doors, windows and 
blinds?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“How would you make a Venetian 
blind?” 

“Punch him in the eye!” 


Bad Habits 
The grasshopper chews tobacco; 
The quail gets out his pipe; 
The fishhawk is so awful poor 
He has to hunt a “snipe.” 

The rooster has his cocktail; 
The orchard gets plum full; 
The onion squanders every scent, 

And the radish has a pull. 


Had Some Power 
“Yes,” said Mr. Smith, “when I was 
in Paris I had an opportunity to buy 
either a Murillo or a Rembrandt. I 
finally took the Rembrandt, and I hope 
I did not make a mistake.” 
“Well, as far as that goes,” said 
Moriarity, “any of them French ma- 
chines is pretty good hill climbers.” 


The Intelligent Servant, Again 
Mistress: “Why have you put two 
hot water bottles in my bed?” 
Bridget: “Sure, mum, wan of thim 
was leakin’, and I didn’t know which, 
so I put both in to make sure.” 
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Virtue Its Own Reward 

“At the approach of Valentine Day 
last year I offered a prize of $5 to the 
little boys of my class for the best short 
love story,” said a teacher. “I have 
one of the stories here: 

“A poor man fell in love with a lady 
whose mother was a rich toy dealer. 
The poor man could not marry the rich 
lady because he had no money. A vil- 
lain then offered him $50 if he would 
become a drunkard. The poor man 
wanted the money to get married with, 
so he agreed; but when he got to the 
beer saloon he said: ‘No, I will not 
become a drunkard, even for great 
riches.’ 

“On the way home he found a bag 
of gold. So the young lady married 
him. It was a splendid wedding and 
the next day they had twins. 

“Moral: Virtue is its own reward.” 


Thoughtful of Him 

Mr. Manley: “Well, my dear, I've 
had my life insured for five thousand 
dollars.” 

Mrs. Manley: “How very sensible 
of you! Now I shan’t have to keep 
telling you to be careful every place 
you go.” 


What’s in a Score? 

Casey and Kerrigan came to the ball 
game late and the eighth inning was 
just starting. Said Casey to Kerrigan: 

“What’s the score?” 

“The score is 0—0,” answered Ker- 
rigan. 

“Well,” said Casey, “we didn’t miss 
much.” 


Too Refined 

A big New York crowd attended a 
boxing meet. The fighters developed 
simultaneous and mutual distaste for 
punishment. They  shadow-boxed 
beautifully and they danced smartly 
about the ring for three rounds, but 
that was all. 

One disguted patron finally yelled: 
“Who rehearsed this sketch, anyway ?” 

From the other side of the building 
an answer floated back: “Vernon Cas- 
tle, the dancer.” 
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No Cannibal 
“You are very beautiful,” said a 
young man to his sweetheart. 
“Ah, well,” she answered, “beauty, 
you know, is only skin deep.” 
“Well,” he replied, “that’s deep 
enough for me. I’m no cannibal.” 


Rough 
He: “So your dear 
wounded ?” 
She: “Yes, but his picture doesn't 
show it.” 
He: “That’s a front view.” 


count was 


Sauce for Goose and Gander 
“What!” exclaimed the motorist, 
who had run over a farmer’s toe. “You 
want five hundred dollars for a crushed 
foot? Nonsense! I’m no millionaire.” 
“Perhaps not,” cried the suffering 
farmer; “and I’m no centipede either.” 


Ten Lies Oftenest Told 

Here are ten lies which are often 
heard: 

Yes, we're out, but we’ve just or- 
dered a lot of it. 

I didn’t care anything about the 
money. It was the principle of the 
thing. 

Pd just like to have been in his place. 
I'd have showed them. 

If I had that woman for a little while 
I'd teach her a few things. 

If Pd catch a kid of mine at anything 
like that I'd blister him. 

If I had just a little money I know 
where I could go out and make a pile. 

I never would care to be rich, just 
comfortably fixed. 

My wife and I have never exchanged 
a cross word. 

If you don’t think it’s a good thing 
for you I don't want you to do it. 

I've never seen such weather before. 


A Bargain 

Auto Demonstrator (who has been 
trying for at least three hours to sell 
the car): “Now I will throw in the 
clutch.” 

Uncle Eben: “TIl take the machine, 
then. I knew if I held off long enough 
ved give me something to boot.” 
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“Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts” 


ADVENTURE NUMBER THREE 
The Woman and the Wizard 


(Copyright 1915 by the World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
sion of the publishers from “Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts.” 


Reprinted by permis- 
The book sells postpaid 


for 42 cents and may be purchased from Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles, or 


from H. S. Crocker, San Francisco.) 


Sure Pop, the Safety Scout, drew a 
long breath and watched the auto- 
mobiles whirling recklessly down the 
busy street. “But say, haven't you 
twins had enough stories for one day?” 

“Not much we havent! What did 
the King do next?” 

No doubt about the twins’ 
thirsty for adventure! Sure 
smiled. 

“Well, a single wave of the King’s 
hand dismissed his people. Looking 
very sorrowful, he opened the great 
book in which he keeps the record of 
everything that happens over here in 
the New World. 

“I looked where he pointed, and 
trembled. For this was what I read: 
“United States of America 

“Fathers and mothers and boys and 
girls killed by accidents last year...... 

“Injured, blinded, crippled and 
maimed...... 

“He ran his finger across the page 
to the totals, and I saw that the first 
total ran clear up into the thousands 
—and the second one into the millions! 

“ ‘Colonel Sure Pop,’ said the King, 
‘if only the thought you put into the 
mind of that lad you saved this noon, 
might be put into the mind of all 
America!’ 

“Your Majesty means — Safety 
lirst?” I asked. 

“The King nodded. ‘AII the lives 
lost in all our battles, he said grimly, 
‘are but a drop in the sea as compared 
with the slaughter of a single year in 
a single land!’ 

““Oh, Your Majesty, 


being 
Pop 


let me go and 
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teach them Safety First—now, before 
another life is thrown away!’ 

“*No, Colonel. Not yet. The time 
is not yet ripe. But—perhaps we can 
make a beginning. Come to me again 
tomorrow night, at midnight, and we 
shall see.’ 


““The next night I went to the 
throne room and found the King study- 
ing a big map. He had a red pencil 
and a blue one in his hand, and he 
pointed to a lot of red rings he had 
drawn on the map. 


“Those,” he told me, ‘are America’s 
great steel mills. In them and the 
other factories, thousands upon thou- 
sands of workmen are killed by ac- 
cident every year—by accident. Col- 
onel, not in battle. 


“ ‘And that is not all,’ the King went 
on. ‘These blue lines mark the trails 
of the great iron horses—the railroads. 
Last year these iron horses trampled 
out thousands of lives in America 
alone. And all because the Americans 
haven’t learned to think Safety!’ 


““That was too much for me. I 
pleaded with him to let me come 
straight to America and help end that 
awful suffering. But the King shook 
his head. 


““The more haste, the less speed, 
Colonel. Before you can help Amer- 
ica, you must help yourself; and the 
quickest way to do that is first to teach 
Safety to our own people. Let me see 
you win your spurs here in the Bor- 
derland, and then—to America you 
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““Teach Safety to our own people? 
I repeated, a bit puzzled. ‘How ought 
I to go about it, Sire?’ 

““Go through all the Borderland,’ 
said the King, ‘and muster an army of 


Safety Scouts. Train them to know 
signs that spell DANGER, as an In- 
dian scout reads the signs of the trail. 
Teach them to report every danger sig- 
nal they see—and they will teach their 
neighbors, and so the knowledge will 
spread. But above all, be sure your 
Safety Scouts are well chosen.’ 

“‘But how?’ I asked. ‘Shall I pick 
out wise people?’ 

“Colonel of the Scouts,’ said the 
King, shrewdly, ‘the wisest are not al- 
ways the safest. Have you never 
thought why it is “bad luck to go un- 
der a ladder”? 

““Never,’ I owned up. ‘I’ve always 
thought of it as just a proverb.’ 

“True. But proverbs without rca- 
son would be like trees without roots. 
Stop and think; sometimes a ladder 
breaks or slips, which is bad for the 
climber—and bad for any one who hap- 
pens to be under that ladder just then. 
And sometimes a painter’s heavy paint- 
pot falls—and woe to him who walks 
under the ladder then, be he the wisest 
man in the Kingdom. Now go, and 
one moon from tonight bring me a full 
regiment of Safety Scouts.’ 

“So out through the Borderland I 
went, saying over and over to myself, 
‘It is bad luck to go under a ladder,’ 
and waiting for the King’s meaning to 
be made plain. 

“First I went to the home of a great 
wizard, the wisest man in the Border- 
land. As I neared the house, the door 
opened and the wizard came out, a 
heavy book of wisdom under his arm. 

“He had a long black pipe in his 
mouth. Pulling out a match, he lighted 
his pipe, threw the burning match over 
his shoulder, and hurried on toward 
the city. 
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“I started to run after him, when a 
flicker of light caught my eye. There 
in the straw that littered the roots of 
the ivy vines by the steps, a little 
tongue of flame was lapping up the 
tangle of leaves!” 

Bob jumped to his feet as if he had 
heard the clang of a firebell. “Good 
enough for him, the old fossil! Did it 
burn his house down?” 

“Come mighty near it,’ said Sure 
Pop, looking at the scars on his hands. 
“He had a sick wife in there all alone, 
and if I hadn’t happened along just 
then— 

“Well, anyway,” he went on cheer- 
fully, “I got the first out at last. And 
the King’s meaning was made plain— 
it is one thing to have wisdom and 
another thing to use it. So I didn’t 
ask the wizard to join the Safety . 
Scouts, after all.” 

“T should say NOT!” cried Bob and 
Betty with one voice. “But where did 
you find your Scouts?” added Bob. 

“Well, the next idea I had was to 
ask mothers, for mothers give up much 
of their time, anyhow, to keeping chil- 
dren out of harm’s way. I found one 
whose house looked so trim and neat, 
and her children so clean and happy, 
that I had almost made up my mind 
to invite her to join—when my eye fell 
on a shining butcher knife hanging be- 
side the kitchen table, where even the 
baby could reach it without half trying. 

“And that wasn’t all I saw. There 
was a saucer of fly poison on the win- 
dow sill! Then I saw the mother start- 
ing to carry out a pail of water to scrub 
the steps, when the brass knocker on 
the door gave a thump, and she left 
that hot water right there in the mid- 
dle of the floor while she talked to a 
peddler! 

“Just then the baby came toddling 
across the room. He got safely past 
the scalding water and the fly poison, 
but the next moment I saw him climb 
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up on a chair, open the medicine chest, 
and grab a bottle from the bottom 
shelf—the bottom shelf, Betty of all 
shelves in the house! Out came the 
cork, and up went the bottle to his 
lips, just as I saw to my horror a skull 
and crossbones on its label. Like a 
flesh, [—” 

“What’s a skull and crossbones, Sure 
Pop?” broke in Betty. 

“Poison sign!” explained Bob, very 
shortly. “Don’t interrupt! Go on, 
Sure Pop!” 

“Like a flash,” said Sure Pop, “I 
bounded to the baby’s side and quickly 
snatched the bottle away. I tell you, 
I did some earnest thinking as I left 
that house. I realized that it would 
never do to ask that mother to join our 
army of Safety Scouts, for until she 
herself had formed the Safety habit, 
she could hardly be expected to teach 
Safety to others. The adventure of 
the baby and the poison bottle had 
opened my eyes to the real meaning of 
the King’s words about finding Scouts 
who could read the little signs that 
spell DANGER. 

“By the way, I told the poison bottle 
story to a great doctor the other day, 
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and now he’s doing his best to get a 
law passed requiring that all poison 
bottles be of some special shape, dif- 
ferent from any other bottles. That 
will make them much safer, even in 
the dark.” 

“But how can they be made differ- 
ent in shape?” asked Betty. “What 
shape, Sure Pop?” 

“Three - cornered, probably. That 
certainly would be a life-saving law, 
if he could only get it passed. Just 
think! There were several thousand 
deaths in the United States last year 
from that one cause alone—just from 
mistaking bottles of poison for other 
medicine.” 

“But what I can’t see,” said Bob, 
“is how anybody could mistake a 
poison bottle. They all have skulls 
and crossbones on them, haven’t they ?” 


“Stop and think a moment,” said the 
Safety Scout. “Suppose baby has 
croup in the night, and mother is 
roused out of a sound sleep and rushes 
to the medicine chest; she’s only half 
awake—the light is dim—poor baby is 
gasping and choking—not a moment to 
lose. She isn’t likely to stop and read 
labels very carefully, is she? But if 
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she felt her hand close over a three- 
cornered bottle, it would wake her up 
in a hurry. Even in the darkness and 
in the excitement—if she had been 
trained to think of a three-cornered 
bottle as meaning DANGER, perhaps 
death—it would stay her hand as 
surely as a red light stops an engine.” 


“I suppose,” said Betty, “that when 
folks are badly hurt, or awfully, 
awfully sick, other folks lost their 
heads and don't know what they really 
are doing.” 

“Betty, you've hit the nail right on 
the head. Now that’s why we must fix 
things so safety won't depend on level 
heads or time to think. The danger 
signal must pop right into our heads 
from force of habit. The sooner Amer- 
ican boys and girls—yes, and the 
grown-ups, too—get the Safety habit, 
the sooner ‘Safety First’ will change 
from phrase into fact. 

“The first day I ever spent in Amer- 
ica Opened my eyes to the price your 
country is paying for the word ‘guess.’ 
The more I studied the situation, the 
oftener I noticed folks saying ‘I guess’ 
where they should have said ‘I know.’ 
In nearly all of America’s accidents, 
guesswork is the real cause. 

“The moment I realized that, I said 
to myself, ‘It’s high time America 
dropped guesswork out of its daily life.’ 
My work was cut out for me; I began 
right then and there to study out ways 
of getting folks to stop guessing, once 
for all, and be sure—sure pop!” 


STOP GUESSING, ONCE 
FOR ALL, AND BE SURE. 


—Sure Pop. 


Don’t fail to take a hot shower or 
tub bath at least once a week. 


Don’t carry dirt and dust on vour 
shoes into your home or workshop. 
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Prevent the Little Accidents 


One out of every four accidents is 
a minor one—calling for only a sim- 
ple dressing and not resulting in loss 
of time. Most of these little accidents 
arise from simple dangers which care 
would have prevented. 

A small scratch—something in the 
eye—a surface bruise—a slight fall— 
may mean little more than an incon- 
venience for a few days. If not prop- 
erly attended to at once, little accidents 
may become serious ones. The loss 
of an arm, an eye or a leg takes the 
joy out of life—the sad part of it is 
that almost all serious accidents could 
be prevented by simple precautions. 

Be always alert to protect yourself 
and your fellows—think and act 
“safely.” 

Safety pays you because your health 
and happiness depend upon it. 


Lockjaw Caused by Small Wounds 


Several hundred cases of infection 
and blood poison have recently been 
investigated in one state and it was 
found that over 600 of them WERE 
CAUSED BY NEGLECTING THE 
SLIGHT INJURIES such as pricks 
of the skin, scratches, nail punctures 
and small cuts. Big wounds are gen- 
erally taken care of by the doctor— 
it’s the little wounds that are left dirty 
and cause most of the cases of lock- 
jaw and death. 

Whenever you get a little wound at 
your work—even if it be only a scratch 
—be sure to tell your foreman at once 
so that he may arrange for proper 
treatment of the injury immediately. 


Keep your hair clean. If necessary, 
wear a cap while at work. 


A clean body makes a healthy body 
and a healthy mind. 
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Electrically Operated Machine Develops New 
Principle in Clothes Washing 


Everyone knows that it is injurious 
to clothes to rub them; it does not re- 
quire a scientist to make us see that 
the destructive rubbing and twisting 
that clothes generally receive during 
the washing process shortens their life 
considerably. Yet, from time im- 
memorial, clothes have been rubbed to 
clean them. In the olden days, flat 
. stones were used and as a matter of 
fact, are still used in many foreign 
countries. Then came the modern 
washboard, an improvement over the 
old flat stone idea to be sure, and the 
tub and dolly process, the basic prin- 
ciple of many of our modern machines, 
but the destructive rubbing and twist- 
ing were still necessary. 


The electrically-operated Frantz- 
Premier washer shown in the illustra- 
tion makes use of an entirely different 
principle, suction and compression. 
Rubbing is entirely eliminated and 
wear and tear on the clothes is reduced 
to a minimum. Two vacuum plungers 
move up and down inside the tub at 
the rate of sixty times a minute, re- 
volving above the water and thus 
reaching all parts of the tub. On the 
down stroke of the plunger, air is com- 
pressed and forces the soapy water 
through the mesh of the fabric, while 
on the up stroke the plunger reverses 
the operation, sucking the water 
through the mesh and carrying with 
it all dirt and foreign substances. 


The washer and wringer are oper- 
ated by a one-sixth horsepower elec- 
tric motor, which is extremely durable 


In Portland, Ore., there are 42,000 
electric irons in use. The appliances 
report by the local light and power 
company shows that seventy-two 
motor driven washing machines, forty- 
eight sewing machine motors, thirty- 
five cooking ranges and minor appli- 
ances have been sold in the last year. 
Portland has more than twenty firms 
dealing in electrical appliances. 


An electric washing machine 


and requires practically no attention. 
The entire machine is made of metal 
and is simple in construction and easy 
to operate. It can be readily moved 
from place to place, casters are pro- 
vided to make it slide easily. A glance 
at the illustration will show that it is 
made to last a lifetime. 


Instead of carrying on extensive 
house wiring campaigns as the elec- 
trical companies are doing in eastern 
cities, the Los Angeles electrical con- 
cerns are urging architects to wire new 
houses for power purposes. Practically 
no houses costing more than $3000 are 
being completed in California today 
without provision for a complete power 
circuit as well as lighting service. 
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1S 
equipped with an electric self-starter 
—but very few people understand how 


Nearly every late model car 


this little electric device works. They 
press a button, or a lever, and the 
motor spins until the car starts and 
they are satisfied with the results with- 
out investigating the cause. 

A typical starting device for auto- 
mobiles 1s the Genemotor for Ford 
cars, which includes a generator-motor 
for starting the car and a complete 
lighting system from the same source. 
A description of how this novel device 
operates will be typical, as they all 
work on the selfsame principle. 

The mechanism of the system con- 
sists of a single electrical unit, wound 
for 12 volts, which operates as a gen- 
erator or a motor as the case may be, 
and the necessary accessories for at- 
taching to and operating on the Ford 
car. In addition, a six-cell, 42-ampere- 
hour battery is included. The outfit 
thus combines the functions of a gen- 
erator, which furnishes the primary 
current required for starting the car 
and operating the head, side and tail 
lights, as well as those of a motor for 
spinning the engine. 

Any electrical generator can be used 
as an electric motor by passing current 
through it. When the car is running 
the tiny generator is busy producing 
current which is stored in the battery 
carried on the running board. When 
the battery is fully charged the gen- 
erator is automatically cut out and 
runs idle until more current is needed 
for the battery. When the car is to be 
started current 1s drawn from the bat- 
tery and sent through the field and 
armature of the generator, thus chang- 
ing it into a motor which spins the 
engine. 

The generator-motor is fully en- 
closed, about 10 inches long over all, 
7 inches in diameter, and weighs about 
52 pounds. It is supported rigidly on 
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HOW ELECTRICITY STARTS 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


or 


the right-hand side of a Ford engine, 
viewed from the front, by a pressed 
steel bracket secured at three points. 
As a motor, it will develop a torque of 
about 45 foot-pounds; and the torque 
developed at the engine shaft by means 
of the selected gear ratio has been 
found amply adequate to start a Ford 
car under very severe conditions of 
tight adjustment in the engine and cold 
weather. The storage battery is car- 
ried on the right-hand board of the car, 
and is employed to accumulate current 
while the car is in motion for supply- 
ing the starting and lighting system 
when the car is at rest. 

When the car has attained a speed 
of about 11 miles per hour, the Gene- 
motor, acting as a generator, develops 
an electromotive force sufficiently high 
to overcome the normal voltage of the 
battery and permit charging to take 
place. At this point, the reverse cur- 
rent relay operates, closing the circuit 
between the generator and battery, and 
charging begins at a low rate, the cur- 
rent gradually increasing as the speed 
of the car increases to a maximum of 
slightly over 10 amperes. A suitable 
26-tooth steel sprocket is mounted on 
the engine shaft at the point where the 
crank is ordinarily applied. A 13-tooth 
steel pinion, mounted on the motor 
shaft, drives this sprocket and this the 
engine through a silent chain. 

The main switch and reverse current 
relay are mounted in an_ enclosed 
metallic case on top of the Genemotor 
and are readily accessible. The switch, 
which controls the motor, is closed 
through a cam actuated by a push rod 
extending through the dashboard of 
the car and terminating in a knob con- 
veniently located near the steering 
wheel column. The reverse current re- 
lay prevents current feeding back to 
the generator when the latter is op- 
erating at low speed or when the en- 
gine is not running. 
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has, however, many advantages. Such 
associations encourage habits of sav- 
ing. afford training in business methods 
and may establish a collective fund for 
common agricultural purposes as well 
as providing loans to their members 
on more reasonable terms than they 
could obtain individually. The funda- 
mental principle of their management 
is that no loan must be granted unless 
the committee in charge believes that 
the member and the association will 
both be benefited. The funds for the 
loans may be secured through pay- 
ments on shares, through deposits, and 
by borrowing from outside sources. 
Associations doing business of this 
sort, however, are subject to statutory 
regulations and it is, of course, impor- 
tant that these regulations be under- 
stood and observed by the manage- 
ment. 


A co-operative credit association 
must not be considered as in any way 
a substitute for other banking institu- 
tions, but rather as an ally of them. 
The deposits in such associations are 
frequently in such small amounts that 
it is unlikely that they would be placed 
in a regular bank. On the other hand, 
the total of these small sums is fre- 
quently considered and such part of it 
as is not loaned to members of the as- 
sociation is usually placed on deposit 
in the local banks. In addition to the 
service which the association can ren- 
der to its individual members both by 
aiding them to obtain proper loans and 
by discouraging them from making un- 
wise ones, the association can also be 
of service to the community in a num- 
ber of ways, among which collective 
purchasing is perhaps the most promi- 
nent. i 


Dairymen Average $14 for Alfalfa by Feeding 
Ít to Butter Producers 


That farmers in the Land of Ker- 
man who have been feeding their 
alfalfa to dairy cows during the past 
year have been receiving the equiva- 
lent of $14 a ton or better is the con- 
clusion reached by a man who recently 
spent four days in interviewing the 
small dairymen of the community— 
men with a dozen cows or less. As 
high as $22 a ton is the estimate made 
by some of the men who have excep- 
tionally good stock. 

Compared to the prices offered for 
either loose or baled alfalfa, the credit 
balance is heavily in favor of the hay 
sold in the form of butterfat. Where 


A few days ago J. R. Hitchcock re- 
ported having seen the Rice prune 
orchard, west of Porterville, all in 
bloom, and now A. Peterson, who has 
an orchard east of Tulare, reports that 
many of his trees are also in full bloom. 
.The Rice orchard contains about 100 
acres and apparently all the trees were 
loaded with blossoms, according to Mr. 
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the manure from the dairy has been 
steadily increasing the productivity of 
the alfalfa fields of the dairyman, the 
loose or baled hay has been drawing 
nourishment from the soil and making 
no return. 

For March the creameries of the 
valley paid from 241% cents to 28 cents 
a pound for butterfat. Students of the 
butter market expect to see prices 
strengthened in the near future. The 
crowds of visitors in the California 
cities are creating a large demand for 
fancy creamery butter and the history 
of the butter market shows that prices 
usually begin to rise about May Ist. 
—Kerman News. 


Hitchcock. Mr. Peterson is unable to 
account for this strange condition. He 
says the trees have started new 
branches, and the poorest trees are 
bearing the most blossoms. The con- 
dition may be accounted for by the 
presence of the red spider, which 
stopped the growth of many trees dur- 
ing the summer.—Tulare Register. 
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Fresno 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Managers A. Emory 
\Wishon and E. B. Walthall spent the 
greater part of a week in San Fran- 
cisco during the month on matters per- 
taining to the company. 

Vice-President A. C. Balch was a 
visitor in the Fresno office from Los 
Angeles the early part of the month. 

A. Kalenborn, of General Superin- 
tendent E. A. Quinn's office, is in 
charge of the work at Merced Falls 
where operations have been com- 
menced for the erection of the new 
power house. 

Foreman Mark Webster and family 
enjoyed a week’s sojourn in San Fran- 
cisco during the month attending the 
fair and visiting relatives and friends. 

Zeke Johnston, the foreman of the 
garage, returned the middle of the 
month from his vacation, which was 
spent with Mrs. Johnston in attending 
the San Francisco Exposition. They 
made the trip in their automobile and 
according to the records kept by Zeke 
the little car gave a great performance. 

District Agent R. Casad was in the 
Fresno office on several occasions dur- 
ing the month. 

Jum Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was a visitor from the 
southern end of the valley to attend 
the hearing of the Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Auditor D. M. Speed made a busi- 
ness visit to the Coalinga district dur- 
ing the month on business connected 
with the office in that district. 

Wes Sullivan, of the stores depart- 
ment, enjoyed his vacation during the 
month, going to San rancisco to at- 
tend the fair and do the town as long 
as his finances permitted. 

Miss Jo Purcell, queen of the Fresno 
office switchboard, returned from a 
three weeks vacation spent in San 
Francisco and vicinity the middle of 
the month and immediately got busy 
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Miss Roth, who 


on the old job again. 
relieved her in the interim, has ac- 
cepted another position. 

District Agent A. M. Frost of the 


Selma district was a visitor in the 
Fresno office during the month. 

District Agent M. E. Newlin, Gen- 
eral Superintendent E. A. Quinn, and 
Electrical Superintendent H. Shields 
made a trip over the territory to be 
served by the new Hardwick-Riverdale 
line during the month. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson was 
a visitor from Madera during the 
month. 

Mrs. R. R. Wisner and baby were 
visitors in the Fresno office during the 
month, being on a visit from their home 
at the Tule River power house to rela- 
tives in Fresno for a week or more. 

Charlie Jackson, formerly an em- 
ployee of the company and for the past 
six years a resident on his ranch prop- 
erty in Tulare County, has moved his 
family to Fresno, in order that his 
children may enjọy the best of school 
facilities, and he himself has returned 
to the employ of the company. Charlie 
is known as one of the most faithful 
and loyal of the old company em- 
ployees and his friends in the service 
are glad to welcome him back. 

Miss Katherine Waterman has 
joined the stenographical force of the 
Fresno office. 

Statistician G. R. Kinney made a 
business trip to San Francisco during 
the month. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell, upon 
his return from his vacation, moved 
into his new home on Van Ness 
Avenue. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, made a trip to Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, during the month on business con- 
nected with his department. He made 
tracks on the journey, doing the round 
trip in eight days. His stay in Win- 
nipeg was of less than twelve hours 
duration. 
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Ernest Smith and Mrs. Smith re- 
turned from their vacation spent in 
San Francisco the first part of the 
month and they report a most enjoy- 
able time. 

The sympathy of the office went out 
to Porter Simpson and the other mem- 
bers of the Simpson family in the com- 
pany employ, upon the very sad death 
of their brother Ralph, which occurred 
September 23rd, after a short illness of 
pneumonia. 

Frank Klippel, of the inspection de- 
partment, has been in a number of the 


recent storm struck that place. Had he 
been one day later in his itinerary he 
would have been aboard the Sunset 
Limited train that was blown off the 
track. Dunk thinks that his lucky star 
hovered over him on this occasion. 

W. F. Haselbusch, operator at the 
Kings River substation, enjoyed his 
vacation during the month and in his 
absence the affairs at the station were 
looked after by Relief Operator C. B. 
Tanner. 

Bruce Martin, foreman of the pole 
treating plant, has been granted a three 


The party of N. W. Halsey and Co., representatives and officials of the San Joaquin Light anl 


Power 
H. H. Fair, A. E. W 


A . Wishon; W. E. D 
Eltringham; A. G. Wishon; J. B. L 
H. N. Martin, R. 


valley districts during the month on 
matters connected with his department. 


E. C. Van Buren enjoyed his vaca- 
tion during the month by being a mem- 
ber of the gate force at the Fresno Dis- 
trict Fair. Van apparently does not 
know what it means to be idle. 


R. E. Dunkle, of the dispatching 
force, returned the first of the month 
from an extended trip to his home in 
Missouri. He returned by way of New 
Orleans and was fortunate in leaving 
the southern city the day before the 


. Lowe, . I. Sterett, J. J. McLellan; R. 
J. Eichler; E. B. Walthall, and W. C. Anderson. 


orporation, who recently made r toue of ahe system. Reading from top down: H. S. Boone; 
urfey, W. B. 


Hunnewell; Collis Mitchum, R. Berliner, Robert 
L. Bradford, T. A. Gabel; 


months’ leave of absence and will 
spend the time in the northern part of 
the state working with W. R. Wheaton, 
formerly in the service of this com- 
pany in the pole treating department, 
who has recently obtained a large con- 
tract for poles upon land in which he 
is interested. Bruce will officiate as 
inspector. During his absence the local 
pole treating plant will be in charge 
of G: B: Tanner: 


Sympathy has been extended to Dis- 
trict Agent and Mrs. Fred A. Muston, 
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at Lemoore, who were the victims of 
a total fire loss recently when their 
home was destroyed. The young 
couple were enjoying a moving picture 
show when the fire broke out and they 
returned to their house to find it a total 
loss. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
visited the Crane Valley power house 
district and the coast counties district 
during the month. 


Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates, of the Crane Valley district, and 
family have returned to their home 
after an enjoyable vacation spent in 
San Francisco doing the fair. 


F. O. Scott, of the Fresno substation, 
took his vacation during the month and 
spent half of the time visiting with the 
boys at the Tule River power house. 
Scott and Ray Wisner had been plan- 
ning a deer hunt for some time past 
and great things were being told of 
what they were going to do to the 
antlered herd after they once got 
started, but if any of these fond hopes 
materialized, no one on the line has 
learned it for there has been a lament- 
able dearth of hunting news from the 
Tule River power house. 


Among the office nimrods to par- 
ticipate in the opening of duck and 
quail season was Vic Frazee, who went 
with a party the first Saturday of the 
season to the Tulare Lake country. 


Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle 
spent some time at the Fresno sub- 
station during the month relieving 
Operator E. L. Albin while the latter 
enjoyed his vacation. 

P. Cutter, of the purchasing depart- 
ment, took his vacation the first of the 
month and spent some of the time with 
his exhibit of rabbits at the Fresno 
District Fair. Cutter has some fine 
animals with which he succeeded in 
pulling down some of the prizes of- 
fered. He personally attended his 
booth and handed out information to 
the rabbit fanciers. 

P. C. McCorkle enjoyed his four days 
off the middle of the month on a trip 
with Line Foreman E. R. Banks to the 
Auberry district. Mac spent the time 
shooting quail while Banks was work- 
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ing and he reports a successful first 
day's hunt. 

Dispatcher R. C. Denney spent his 
four days off this month on a trip to 
the Crane Valley district after quail. 
Denney is an enthusiastic hunter and 
from all reports met with good luck. 
The quail appear to be plentiful this 
season. 

Herb Spears is becoming quite a rab- 
bit fancier and with his pair of full 
bloods captured some high honors at 
the recent Fresno District Fair. 

Charlie Lang, operator at the Cop- 
per Mine switching station, was com- 
pelled to do his own cooking for a time 
this month while Mrs. Lang was on a 
visit to friends and relatives in Fresno. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curley Rogers were 
visitors in Fresno during the month 
from their home at Power House No. 3. 

A new home is being built for Oper- 
ator and Mrs. C. A. McCullah at the 
Caruthers substation and within a short 
time these newlyweds will be domiciled 
more comfortably. 

District Agent and Mrs. J. B. Car- 
ter of Taft were in the Fresno office 
around the first of the month while on 
their return from an enjoyable vacation 
spent in San Francisco. . 

District Agent Jas. W. Stokes of the 
Corcoran district was a visitor in the 
Fresno office during the month. 

District Agent C. M. McCardle, of 
Dinuba, was in the Fresno office on 
a visit and business trip during the 
month. i 

E. R. Banks is bemoaning the 
vagaries of nature which prevented his 
only son and heir from capturing one 
of the prizes at the baby show held 
during the recent Fresno District Fair. 
The younger Banks is some boy and 
he was entered by his proud parents 
after much urging upon the part of 
friends. The little fellow made a great 
showing, but the judges declared he 
lacked only one tooth of being a prize 
winner, having five in place of the re- 
quired six. The day after the show 
closed the sixth tooth put in its ap- 
pearance and now Banks is asking, 
“Isn't that enough to make you med?” 

Little Dan Cupid, according to 
rumor, is playing havoc with the hearts 
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of some of the most popular of the 
Fresno office. members. During the 
past few days a handsome diamond 
solitaire has been observed upon the 
tell-tale finger of Miss Grace Seller’s 
left hand, but in response to the curious 
inquiries of her many friends, she de- 
clares that it is just a present and has 
no particular significance. Those who 
know the young lady most intimately, 
however, declare she is attempting to 
cover the truth. And little Dan seems 
to be pointing his arrow with telling 
effect in the direction of the dispatchers 


the boys notice that they all appear to 
be of one subject. The young lady is 
a most beautiful example of the 
brunette type and Dunk blushes when 
he is asked if his camera could see only 
in one direction. Those fortunate to 
have seen the pictures do not wonder 
that there was but one subject for 
Dunk. The inspection department also 
is contributing a member to the whole- 
sale sacrifice and it is being said that 
Frank Klippel will soon be numbered 
among the missing members of the 
bachelor list. 


A party of Merced businessmen interested in rice culture, 
rice fields in the southern end of the Mera s 
, 


poration. From left to right, Geo. F. Morel 


who recently made a tour of the 


as the guests of the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
C. Radcliffe, J. 


H. Simonson, Raleigh Casad, district 
3. 


agent at Merced; H. Landrum, Frank Ridge, driver; J. B. Olcese, Dick Jensen, driver, and E. 
Walthall, assistant general manager San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 


office too. It is said that Chief Dis- 
patcher L. J. Moore soon expects a 
visit from the girl in Utah and when 
it materializes the wedding bells will 
ring. Moore, however, says he has 
nothing to say on the subject. Time 
will tell and the next few weeks are 
expected to tell a whole lot in this case. 
R. E. Dunkle, who has just returned 
from the old homestead, took some 
beautiful pictures while on his trip, but 
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Merced 

District Agent R. Casad won coveted 
honors for his district by taking first 
prize for mercantile exhibits at the 
Merced Fair which was held Septem- 
ber 23-25. Under the direction of Mr. 
Casad, a booth was fitted up showing 
the many purposes to which electricity 
is being put at the present time. In 
addition the gas department of the 
Merced district was also represented 
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with some of the latest type stoves. 
A feature of the exhibit was a minia- 
ture rice field, showing real rice in the 
growing state and the method of ir- 
rigation by means of a small motor 
and pump. This feature attracted a 
great deal of attention owing to the 
interest that is at present being taken 
in the Merced district in the valley's 
new industry. 

Scott Hughes, gas maker, returned 
from his vacation on September 15th, 
which was spent in San Francisco tak- 
ing in the big fair. 

N. G. Hanes, gas foreman, left on 
his vacation September 25th. He ex- 
pects to spend most of the time in San 
Francisco looking over the fair. 

A. S. Kalenborn, from the office of 
(General Superintendent Quinn, started 
the construction work on the power 
house at Merced Falls on September 
27th, which he hopes to have near com- 
pletion in sixty days’ time, unless un- 
foreseen delay occurs. 

The power was turned on in the 
Atwater Cannery on September 17th. 
They expect to be operating about a 
month, canning sweet potatoes. 

L. Meisel, chief clerk, and wife re- 
turned from their vacation on Septem- 
ber 18th, which was spent in San Fran- 
cisco and Fresno. 

N. Cole, are trimmer of Fresno, was 
in Merced during the month overhaul- 
ing the arc lights. 

Frank Klippel, of the inspection de- 
partment, was in Merced during the 
month making his regular inspection. 

Messrs. Bullard and Burdick, meter 
testers, completed the testing in the 
Merced district and returned to Fresno 
on September 25th. 


Madera 

Work which has been ordered begun 
upon a number of estimates in this dis- 
trict will keep Line Foreman Art Hens- 
ley and his crew very busy from this 
time on. The office has been busying 
itself lining up the work and as soon 
as the material arrives the construction 
will be started with a rush. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson made 
a visit to Texas Flat Mine October Ist, 
the day that ten stamps and two con- 
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centrators in the mill were placed in 
operation. The Kroromick Mining 
Company is operating the mine under 
the supervision of Will Krohn and 
Superintendent Rowe. About twelve 
men are employed and some fine look- 
ing samples are in evidence. The mine 
has just had installed a complete elec- 
tric power service. The mine manage- 
ment regards the prospects as very 
bright. 

A Madera paper says: “While it has 
been reported a number of times within 
the past few weeks that the granite 
quarries at Raymond might soon be in 
operation, all of the effort thus far to 
get together has resulted in naught. 
However, it is believed now that the 
prospects are better for a settlement 
of the difficulties than ever. Many of 
the minor points of dispute have been 
settled and the majority of the miners 
are anxious to go back to work. The 
married men are particularly anxious 
and it is believed that some amicable 
settlement will be reached before the 
present conference ends.” 


Dinuba 

During the past month the Dinuba 
office was visited by General Super- 
intendent E. A. Quinn, General Agent 
E. D. Farrow, and Electrical Superin- 
tendent Harvey Shields. Traveling 
Auditor E. S. Erwin also was with us 
and spent some days auditing the 
office. 


District Agent C. M. McCardle has 
been busy lining up new business, and 
has submitted a number of estimates 
to the management, which will, when 
approved, keep Foreman Larry Jones 
and his crew busy for some time to 
come. 


The proposed extensions provide for 
serving the towns of North Dinuba, 
Orange Cove and Cutler, and involve 
the building of several miles of line. 

Estimates have been approved for 
rebuilding the 10,000 volt line between 
Dinuba and Stone Corral substation. 
Foreman Jones expects to commence 
work immediately on the section of the 
line between Yettem and Stone Corral. 

D. P. Goldsmith, operator at Reed- 
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ley substation, who was on the sick list 
for several days, has recovered his 
usual good health. 

Chief Clerk W. H. Young and his 
family spent two weeks in Santa Bar- 
bara visiting relatives and enjoying the 
surf bathing. 


Bakersfield 
Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in the Bakersfield 
district several times during the 
month, once accompanying Auditor D. 
M. Speed on matters pertaining to the 
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The Madera office fọrce. Left to right: 


ley, line foreman. 


organization of the Bakersfield office 
force, and a second time with General 
Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., who has been 
transferred to this district, which will 
be headquarters for him in the future. 
D. L. Wishon has been somewhat 
under the weather for several weeks 
past following his return from doing 
the exposition at San Francisco. 
Arthur Church has returned from 
his two weeks vacation and is again 
at his desk. He spent one week of 
the time away from home visiting the 
fair at San Francisco and then went, 
by boat, to Los Angeles where he 
spent the remaining week with his par- 
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ents and friends in the southern city. 

A. Neil Jacobs has returned from his 
vacation, the entire two weeks of which 
were spent in San Francisco doing the 
fair in company with relatives and 
friends. 

The sympathy of the Bakersfield dis- 
trict went out to Messrs. O. M. and A. 
B. Simpson over the loss of their 
brother Ralph, who died in Fresno re- 
cently after a brief illness. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made a trip to the Tule River 
power house during the past month. 


H. D. Stebbins, storekeeper and assistant bookkeeper; 
Vic Kimmick, chief clerk; Paul B. Wilson, district agent; Geo. Hobday, collector, and Art 


Hens- 


Archie Goodrich is again back on his 
route after his two weeks of vacation 
which was spent hunting in the moun- 
tains of Kern County. Archie is a 
great believer in the mountains as the 
place to spend a vacation and he has 
returned plainly showing the benefits 
derived from the higher altitude and 
cooler climate. 

Frank Klippel, who has been per- 
manently transferred to Fresno, re- 
turned to Bakersfield during the month 
to finish up some matters in the in- 
spection department. After completing 
the work he returned to the northern 
city. 
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A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
gas department, went to Fresno to at- 
tend the rate hearing before the State 
Railroad Commission the early part of 
the month. 

Miss Bedinger has accepted a 
position as stenographer in the col- 
lection department to take the place of 
Miss Grace Whaley. 

M. Hort has returned from a three 
months lay-off and is now connected 
with the collection department of the 
local office. To fill the position for- 
merly held in the office by O. M. Simp- 
son, H. F. Mallery has been named. 

Gordon Gillespie, who resigned his 
position as garage foreman several 
months ago to accept a similar position 
in the southern part of the state, has 
returned to Bakersfield and is again es- 
tablished in his old position, succeed- 
ing Bert Moore, who was appointed to 
the foremanship following the resigna- 
tion of Gillespie. Moore has been 
transferred to the gas making depart- 
ment, taking the position vacated by 
Herbert Blair. 

Street Railway Superintendent J. F. 
Turner enjoyed his two weeks vaca- 
tion during the month and accom- 
panied by Mrs. Turner went to San 
Francisco to enjoy the exposition and 
the many other attractions of the bay 
city. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton took his vacation during the month 

and accompanied by Mrs. Easton went 
to San Francisco to attend the fair and 
to spend some time with their son 
Frank, who is attending the state 
university at Berkeley. 

A. D. Church is making such a rec- 
ord as a sharpshooter that all of his 
friends are thinking of ordering bullet- 
proof suits or persuading him to join 
the German army and confine his op- 
erations to shooting at someone who 
is expecting to be shot. While unload- 
ing his trusty shotgun after returning 
from an early morning hunt but a few 
days ago he succeeded in blowing an 
arm off of an unprotected chair. For- 
tunately the chair was also unoccupied 
and no one was injured. 

The K. V. A.’s sacrified one of their 


most popular members upon the altar 
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of wedlock Tuesday, September 28th, 
when Miss Nellie Thompson became 
the bride of Mr. Avery Yancey. The 
Bakersfield Californian gave the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony: 

“In solemnization of the marriage oi 
Miss Nellie Thompson and Avery Yan- 
cey, high mass was sung yesterday 
morning at St. Francis Church, Rev. 
Father Holden officiating. The choi: 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. J. 
Heibling sung the choral service. Mr. 
E. W. Thompson, father of the bride, 
gave her away, and John Addy acted 
as groomsman for the occasion. The 
bride was attended by Miss Rose 
McGeary, who wore a chic chiffon and 
taffeta in autumnal brown with shoes, 
gloves and hat to match. She carried 
an arm bouquet of yellow rose buds, 
shading perfectly into the tones of her 
gown. 

“The bride wore a green coat suit 
with smart little white turban and car- 
ried a formal bouquet of Cecil Bruner 
buds and maidenhair fern. In the con- 
grevation were many friends of the 
young couple, including members of 
the Ochlawana Club of which the bride 
was acharter member. After the cere- 
mony a wedding breakfast was served 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Thompson, at 259 H 
Street. Covers were laid for fifteen, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Yancey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Sam Yan- 
cey, mother of the groom, Miss Lena 
Yancey, Miss Anna Holz, Miss Rose 
McGeary, Mrs. Edna Millard, Mrs. 
Janie Kerr, Mrs. Charles A. Curran, 
Willie Kerr, A. G. Hughes, Robert 
Skelley, John Addy. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Yancey left on the 
noon train for a two weeks outing at 
San Diego where they will meet many 
friends of the bride, who formerly lived 
in the southern city. Upon their re- 
turn they will live at the Thompson 
home for this winter.” 

Miss Martha Graham, telephone on- 
erator at the Bakersfield office, and a 
popular K. V. A., has returned from a 
three weeks vacation which she en- 
joyed at Bellingham, Seattle and Port- 
land, making the trip on the Steamer 
Congress. On the way home she 
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stopped off for a visit with friends in 
San Francisco. Miss Altstaetter, who 
was assisting in the switchboard work 
during her absence, is again at her reg- 
ular routine duties. 


Selma 
Saturday, October 9th, the Libby, 
McNeil and Libby canning establish- 
ment at Selma completed its big run 
of peaches and for the remainder of 
the canning season is handling grapes, 
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Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo, upon 
their return from their honeymoon trip 
which included a trip through the San 
Joaquin Valley division of the system 
where they visited friends and relatives 
in the valley cities. 

Following is the account of their 
marriage as taken from the Rochester, 
Minn., ‘Post-Record of Friday, Septem- 
ber 17th: 

“A wedding by which Rochester 
loses one of its most beautiful young 
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Exhibit of nee Joaquin Light and Power Corporation at the Merced Fair, which was awarded 


rst prize. The growing rice and 


sweet potatoes, tomatoes and olives. 
It is expected that at least 100 tons of 
olives will be put up during the win- 
ter season. The cannery has had a big 
season this year. It has had a pay- 
roll of $119,000, larger by far than the 
combined payroll of the entire city of 
Selma. It has given employment to 
more than 530 people. Its largest day’s 
run was when 6567 boxes of fruit were 
handled. There were 133,847 cans, 
which packed into 5444 cases, or eight 
full railway cars. 


Coast Counties 
District Agent Fletcher A. Easton 
and his bride are very comfortably 
domiciled in a bungalow at 292 
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pumping plant is seen on the left 


ladies took place at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Bay, 122 North 
Prospect Street, at 7 o'clock Thursday 
evening, when their daughter, Miss M. 
Orletha Bay, became the bride of Mr. 
Fletcher A. Easton of San Luis Obispo, 
California. 

“The manner in which the wedding 
ceremony was arranged was one of the 
prettiest of the season. The bride and 
groom descended the stairway at the 
foot of which was a large bank of palms 
and ferns with a white gate in front 
trimmed with smilax and pink and 
white roses. The effect was very beau- 
tiful. 

“Miss Madge Pollock played the 
wedding march from Lohengrin. 
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“Within the enclosure waited the 
cfficiating minister, Rev. I. B. Wood, 
who used the ring service in uniting 
this happy yourig couple for life. They 
were unattended. The bride’s gown 
was of white Georgette crepe over 
white satin trimmed with pussy wil- 
low silk. Her bouquet was of white 
roses and sweet peas. Seldom has a 
bride made as pretty a picture as did 
Mrs. Easton as she took her vows in 
the floral nook of her parents home. 


“A three-course luncheon was served 
and there were forty guests present to. 
felicitate the bride and groom.” 


The many friends of Mr. Easton in 
the coast counties districts have been 
glad to welcome the happy couple and 
unite in wishing them all possible good 
fortune. 


General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
who was on the coast for several weeks 
during the latter part of the summer, 
left the latter part of the month for 
San Francisco. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor on the coast during the 
month. 


W. C. Rannie, operator at the San 
Miguel substation, enjoyed his vaca- 
tion during the month. 


With the Street Car Boys 
Motorman J. Moore is an enthu- 
silastic nimrod and since the game sea- 
son is now in full sway he has been 
spending his days off duty out in the 
field. According to his report, he never 
fails to return with the limit bag. 


W. Ruggles spent a portion of the 
month visiting with friends in the 
northern part of the state. 


Conductor Waite has resigned from 
the street car company's service after 
five years of meritorious service to ac- 
cept a position with the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Conductor C. Cummings, who was 
formerly a railroader, returned to his 
first love for a short time during the 
month, spending his two weeks off 
braking on the Southern Pacific out of 
I<ast Bakersfield. 

Conductor H. Shaffer and family en- 


joyed a motor trip to Keene during 
the month. 


Conductor R. Tuguell has resigned 
to accept a position with the Lakers- 
field Californian and henceforth all of 
the boys are “watching their step” as 
they do not wish to give Tug the op- 
portunity to write them up. 


Conductor A. Thompson was em- 
ployed in the electrical department dur- 
ing his lay-off. 

Motorman J. Cummings has brought 
his family down from the Jack Ranch 
where they spent an enjoyable vaca- 
tion of one month. 


Motorman H. Buckner acted as road- 
master during the illness of Road- 
master D. Jump. 


Motorman C. Darnell has resigned 
from the street car service to accept a 
position on the Bakersfield police force. 
Darnell is one of many former street 
car men now wearing the police star 
and all of the bovs are making good. 


The following is from the Bakers- 
field Echo: “J. A. Arnold, the well- 
known street car man, has completed 
arrangements for the planting of 20 
acres near Edison to oranges during 
the coming season. He has developed 
a fine water supply and installed a 
pumpinte plant sufficient to afford ir- 
rigation for his property. Arnold's 
place is on the new paved highway 
being constructed between Bakersfield 
and Edison and he intends to move into 
his country residence as soon as the 
highway is completed. The home is 
now rented to the contractor doing the 
highway work.” 


Three automobile stages have been 
added to the equipment of the street 
car system for transfer purposes at the 
end of the lines in East Bakersfield and 
West Bakersfield. In this manner the 
service is being given in parts of the 
city not reached by the car lines. The 
former schedule has been restored, but 
on the Chester Avenue line instead of 
two men to a car crew, but one now 
runs the car. The entrance is in the 
front end and by means of the Johnson 
fare box, the motorman is able to run 
his car and collect the fares. 
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